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MADAME FRANCESCA JANAUSCHEK. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A 


By EDGAR .. 


RAMATIC artists are generic- 
ally described as players, but 
they might with much justice be called 
workers. There is a good deal of 
genuine labor incident to the per- 
formance of a great tragedy, or even 
acomedy. Itis play for the audience, 
but work for the actors, and probably 
few people are aware of the amount 
of vitality and strength of constitu- 
tion that are necessary to sustain the 
great exponents of thespian art. Cer- 
tain it is that most of the eminent 
actors and actresses have been su- 
perbly endowed with physical and 
mental strength, and that Madame 
Janauschek is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the rule. 

This famous tragedienne is five 
feet five inches in height, and weighs 
170 pounds. Her temperament is a 
combination of nearly all the elements 
that insure health and long life. She 
has the dark brown hair that we associ- 
ate with power. Indeed it is almost 


impossible to think of flaxen or 
golden hair in connection with 
tragedy. How often it has been 


remarked that the ‘‘heavy villain” 
is always made up dark! This dark 
pigment in the hair or skin denotes 
the presence of a positive current in 


PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 
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the system that stimulates, braces 
and sustains under circumstances of 
great bodily or mental strain. It is 
therefore possessed not only by the 
majority of distinguished statesmen, 
scientists, reformers, etc., but also 
by those who are great in simulating 
greatness on the stage. 

Madame Janauschek has blue eyes 
which mirror the poetic sentiment, 
candor, aftection, tenderness and 
sensitiveness that belong to the ar- 
tistic, feminine nature. Her hand is 
of medium size, well formed, but in- 
clined to the square type, which de- 
notes mechanical skill, executive 
talent in music, and histronic ability 
rather than poetic. It agrees also 
with the general strength and posi- 
tiveness of her character as_ con- 
trasted with the more limited, nega- 
tive and impressionable phase of 
mentality that we find associated 
with the small, conic hand. 

Her head measures 22 inches in 
circumference and 14% from ear to 
ear over the crown. Whether due 
chiefly to heredity orto her com- 
paratively nomadic life, the occipital 
or rear portion of the brain is rather 
short. Ina typically feminine wo- 
man the head extends backward 
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from the ears ina manner slightly 
suggestive of the poll of a hammer, 
but in the present instance the back 
head approaches more nearly in form 
tothe face of acube. This type of 
head is socommon among the Ger- 
mans as to have led the French to 
call it /a ¢éte carrée; and although 
Mme. Janauschek is not of German 
birth, herlong residence among the 
Germans and familiarity with their 
language may have contributed to 
thiscerebral formation. However, 
another and a better reason may- be 
found, perhaps, in the fact that she 
doubtless resembles her father; and 
as she hasa great deal more ambition 
and physical energy than are usually 
encountered among women, it is not 
surprising that her brain should to 
some extent resemble the masculine 
type. Thusin her head the distance 
from the ear backward tothe love of 
home is short, and the same is true 
as to the faculty of concentration. 
Those who know herhistory will ap- 
preciate the agreement between many 
events of her life and these facts 
concerning the development of her 
brain. 

Her cerebellum is very large, and 
imparts a wealth of magnetism and 
so-called animal spirits, in addition 
to intensity of love. A similar or- 
ganization may be observed in nearly 
all eminent dramatic artists. Vita- 
tiveness, or love of life, is strong. 
Combativeness, or courage, is fully 
deveioped, and the twin faculty of 
destructiveness, or severity, is of 
about average strength. In a tra- 
gedian or tragedienne we might easily 
imagine that the love of violence 
would need to be large, but such is 
not always the case. A tempera- 
ment capable of profound emotion, 
with superior vocal powers, and a 
talent for imitation, will be able to 
imagine a considerable degree of de- 
structive passion, and thus easily 
counterfeit enough energy to make 
up for the difference between an 
average and a large development of 
the destructive faculty. Stage vil- 
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lains are very often personated by 
individuals whose private lives are 
marked by amiability and gentleness. 
And as to aggressiveness, it will be 
observed in the accompanying por- 
traits that the facial expression is not 
belligerent or cruel. The nose is 
devoid of the elevation in the upper 
part of the bridge which betokens a 
contentious disposition. 

Madame Janauschek is not a good 


financier. It almost goes without 
saying that an artist, whether in 
painting, sculpture, poetry or the 


drama, will be found to have a 
relatively narrow head a little above 
and forward of the ears at the seat of 
the acquiring impulse. The sense 
of property is almost incompatible 
with the artistic temperament. It 
implies, at least in its positive mani 
festations, the necessity for strife, 
effort and labor under myriad forms 
in overcoming the difficulties of na- 
ture or in opposing the rapacity and 
greed of competitors in the mad 
struggle for wealth. The true artist 
creates and then loves to give to the 
world the beautiful products of his 
brain. But avarice begrudges the 
time required to build. It is im- 
patient of the long, dreary wait be- 
tween seed time and __ harvest, 
and prefers by shrewd barter to 
acquire and selfishly keep the 
values created by other more pa- 
tient, unambitious toilers. The 
artist chafes under the bonds of re- 
straint imposed by economy. In the 
world of art, boundary walls, rusted 
bars, or thorny hedges checking the 
passage from field to forest, or from 
snow-capped mountains to flowery 
dales, are utterly unknown. In that 
world of beauty all measurements, 
rulings, reckonings and accountings 
seem purposeless and out of place. 
‘*No trespassing allowed ”’ is to the 
artistic soul a most hateful sign. To 
compel an artist, therefore, to save 
money, and live within the fixed and 
precise rules of a definite income, 
would be so difficult that nature has 
evidently regarded the task as hope- 
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less, and in endowing the artist has 
neglected to plant in him an instinct 
so greatly at enmity with the spirit 
of his mission. 

Secretiveness is another faculty 
that is usually subordinate, if not 
As it confers a 


weak, in actors. 
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danger or impediments of any kind 
that threaten to interrupt her happi- 
ness, or the success of any labor in 
which she may be greatly interested. 
Thus she would be careful in guard- 
ing her reputation, or in maintaining 
a high degree of excellence in her pro- 
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species of restraint, it is also opposed 
to that freedom and spontaneity of 
expression which constitute the very 
life of art in all its protean vehicles. 
It is rather feeble in Madame Jan- 
auschek. But her head is wide at 
the seat of caution. It is a habit 
with her to consider elements of 
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fessional duties but withouta great de- 
gree of prudence in financial matters. 

Weare accustomed to find in cele- 
brated people, especially those who 
are distinguished in music and litera- 
ture, great sensitiveness to approba- 
tion or blame ; an almost dominant 
desire to excel, to achieve fame, and 
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to secure approval even from 
their humblest friends; a longing 
unsupported, however, by the sense 
of self-valuation. 

In our present subject these two 
peculiarities are present in a degree 
which is almost surprising even in one 
of her profession. Her ambition is of 
the kind that never sleeps. The love 
of distinction, glory and honor is her 
most conspicuous quality. A mere 
tyro in the practice of phrenology 
would be able to determine this by the 
fullness of the rear top head at the 
points which in a cube we would call 
the corners ; but just between these 
developments there is a very per- 
ceptible hollow, which reveals the 
deficient sentiment of self-esteem. 
Few persons in any walk of life are 
more anxious to shine and yet more 
inclined to distrust their ability 
to do so. Very few of the many 
thousands who have been thrilled by 
this woman's powerful acting have 
ever suspected the secret diffidence 
with which she has made her appear- 
ance upon the stage. With such a 
deep, magnetic voice, the tones of 
which seem especially adapted to 
command, it seems strange that at 
heart its possessor should be as mod- 
est as a child, yet such is the case. 

Naturally, some one may ask how 
such a woman could attain so greata 
height in her profession where she is 
subject to constant criticism; where 
she is obliged, in her performance, to 
attend carefully to the pronunciation 
and inflection of each word, and the 
manner and direction of each gest- 
ure; where a single slip might pro- 
voke comment that would sting her 
to the quick. The explanation is 
easy. Her desire to succeed is so 
eager, so absorbing, so overmaster- 
ing that she is impelled to step to 
the front regardless of any misgiv- 
ings as tothe result. Then her ex- 
perience gives her a certain confi- 
dence of opinion or judgment as to 
her ability, which sustains her in 
great measure. But she requires 
constant reminders through the 
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memory of former triumphs to enable 
her to do with confidence what an- 
other person would unhbesitatingly 
undertake simply as a result of the 
stimulus imparted by the sentiment 
of self-reliance. 

The moral elements are well de- 
veloped in the superior portions of 
the head, but with rather more sense 
of justice and sympathy than rever- 
ence or faith. She hasina marked 
degree the quality commonly de- 
scribed as a tender heart. All the 
upper frontal portion of the brain is 
well developed. The upper temporal 
region of the forehead is finely ex- 
panded at ideality, or the love of 
beauty and perfection. Constructive- 
ness is also large. She is a born 
mechanic, and could accomplish 
almost anything requiring manual ex- 
pertness. Imitation is also strong, 
and the somber depths of her intense, 
passionate feelings are illuminated 
and enlivened by scintillant gems of 
wit. 

The intellect is vigorous as regards 
both the power to gather materials 
for thought and also to design or 
weave extensive abstract mental 
operations. She has talents for both 
science and philosophy, and could 
have excelled also in literature, music 
or painting. Her judgment of size 
and weight is shown in the fullness of 
the inner eyebrow, and the central 
height of the arch bespeaks a remark- 
able perception of color. At the 
outer extremity of the eyebrow, how- 
ever, there is a very noticeable lack 
of order. The temples are wide at 
music, and the prominence of the eye 
affords an unmistakable sign of 
fluency in speech. 

The sense of motives, or the char- 
acter-reading faculty, is rather weak, 
and is indicated by the depres- 
sion of the upper central fore- 
head where it joins the hair. This 
will expose her to some misunder- 
standings in her social relations. 
Altogether the combination is a 
strong one, the few shadows only 
giving greater effectiveness to the 
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points of brilliancy. She has extra- 
ordinary versatility, and might have 
become distinguished in almost any 
sphere. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Madame Francesca Romana Mag- 
dalena Janauschek is of a _ Bohe- 
mian family and is a native of Prague. 
While still a very young child she 
manifested a passionate fondness for 
music, and in her seventh year she 
executed very difficult compositions. 
At the age of ten she was familiar 
with Beethoven, and at thirteen was 
preparing for a pro‘essional debut. 
At this time an accident occurred by 
which one of her hands was injured, 
so that she then determined to culti- 
vate her voice, which was a fine 
mezzo-soprano. She entered the con- 
servatory at Prague, expecting to be- 
come an opera singer, but on the ad- 
vice of friends devoted herself espe- 
cially to dramatic study, and at the 
age of sixteen made her first appear- 
ance in the Royal Theater of her 
native city in a comedy, and her suc- 
cess was instantaneous. After re- 
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maining a few years at this theater 
she made a tour through Germany 
Later she became famous throughout 
all Europe, and finally came to 
America, where she achieved the 
same success that had previously 
crowned her efforts in the old world. 

Madame Janauschek has not risen 
to her present position without meet- 
ing many serious and discouraging 
obstacles. It was no small matter 
for her to acquire the German lan- 
guage, in which she performed in 
Europe, but it was a still greater task 
for her to master the English lan- 
guage as she did in order to play in 
this country. She is one of the few 
women who have been able to pre- 
sent with classic beauty and marvel- 
ous power such heavy roles as Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, Medea, Phedra, 
Deborah, Maria Stuart, Meg Merril- 
lies, etc., and she deserves great 
credit for her efforts to maintain the 
dignity of her profession and to en- 
courage in the public mind taste 
and appreciation for the legitimate 
drama. 


—— a 


THE ACTOR’S LOOKS. 


CTORS'’ and actresses’ faces are 
of great interest to the physi- 
ognomist. An actor’s art must of 
necessity involve the stimulation of 
both the muscular and trophic factors 
of expression. Not only has he to 
emphasize the facial movements 
which are appropriate to his part, in 
order that his expression may be 
plainly seen by the pit and gallery, 
but he is as a rule obliged to change 
his réle frequently, and to assume a 
succession of characters requiring 
very different facial renderings. 
As a result all his expression 
muscles are exercised as thoroughly 


as are the body muscles of an athlete 
who is undergoing a systematic course 
in a gymnasium; hence in a typical 
actor’s face when seen at rest no 
one group of expression muscles out- 
pulls the others, and as a conse- 
quence of this state of muscular 
balance there is about it a peculiar 
aspect suggestive of a mask. More- 
over, this impassive and almost 
wooden look is enhanced in many 
cases by an even layer of subcutane- 
ous fat—the result, probably, of 
emotional stimulation of a constantly 
varying character. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 








HOW THREE PEOPLE DID EUROPE AFOOT. 


By GrEorGE C. BARTLETT. 


LETTER III, 


HE principal attraction to me in 
visiting Geneva is the lake, 
and the child of its bosom, the pranc- 
ing river Rhone that flows out of it 
like a deluge of blue champagne, 
sparkling and joyous. The lake is 
strikingly beautiful, as is witnessed 
in the fact that it has been the sub- 
ject of poetry and prose by such men 
as Voltaire, Rousseau, Byron and 
Dumas. Wetook long walks on both 
sides of it and admired the many 
villas and the extensive and well cul- 
tivated grounds along its borders. 
A source of pleasure to ali who look 
upon it is a jet of spray mechanically 
thrown up nearly two hundred feet. 
Numerous boats, private and public, 
add to the scene. 

While walking beside this trans- 
parent lake with hardly a ripple upon 
its surface, suddenly we heard an 
outbreak as of waves surging against 
the shore as do heavy ocean billows; 
leaving the road, we went close to 
the water, and while the body of the 
lake was calm we perceived a noisy 
flutter coursing along the edge; a 
peculiar phenomenon of this lake— 
an inward voice of the under-current, 
liable at any time to break upon the 
stillness with its own mysterious 
language. 

Excursion boats run to the castle 
of Chillon, and in the hands of several 
of the passengers we noticed Byron’s 
Childe Harold. 

One is apt to forget the venerable 
age of Geneva ; that it dates back 
before the Christian era ; but no one 
forgets that Calvin found a home 
here for the exercise of his theological 
zeal, and that thence the doctrines 
which bear his name permeated, to a 
certain extent, all Europe; but 
whether his teaching was for good or 
evil will be under discussion in the 
future as in the past. Calvinism is, 


at the core, religious fatalism; that 
is, people are predestined for such 
and such a future by an _ all-wise 
creator, and therefore the non-elect 
cannot change their destiny. Come 
what will, they must be damned, and 
the elected must be preserved in 
glory. When you first arrive at 
Geneva you should at once proceed to 
the cathedral and be seated in 
Calvin’s chair; afterward you are 
sure to feel at home in the city, for 
you have thus been initiated. 

Rousseau was born here,and a little 
island in the lake is dedicated to his 
name, where he can be studied in 
bronze while one is sipping absinthe 
at the little café close by. Voltaire 
also walked the streets of Geneva 
and studied the mysteries of life 
while reclining on the banks of the 
lake. Thecity remains century after 
century, decade after decade, but the 
illusions are more and more short 
lived, appearing, as it were, for a 
moment of time to make room for 
others to come and flutter in their 
places. 

The river Rhone divides the city, 
and is spanned by many bridges 
which when lighted up at night give 
toa part of the old town a slight sug- 
gestion of Venice. We were amused 
while looking into the water of the 
Rhone from these bridges tosee such 
strange sights at the bottom; the 
water being perfectly clear it revealed 
different families of seaweed, and 
brilliantly colored ground-work as if 
paved by precious stones and coral. 
One is tempted to stay for hours 
fascinated with this weird water 
world; in the shallow places the bills 
of the swans can be seen pecking 
away after some unknown food and 
occasionally sending the sand twirl- 
ing up to the surface of the pure 
stream. The mirroring of the water 
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also discloses their legs and shows us 
how gracefully andeasily they paddle 
themselves about in their crystal 
home, each foot a perfect oar. 

We spent a little time in the Musee 
Rath hunting for the portrait of 
Mme. de Stael and of her renowned 
father, Necker, who was a native of 
Geneva. This city is celebrated for 
its excellent schools. During our 
stay the children and students were 
celebrating the close of their season; 
the streets and parks were crowded 
with them, and their bright faces 
were pleasant to look upon and 
caused the old city to renew its 
youth. 

The Swiss air is invigorating with- 
out even a suggestion of humidity, 
and every one lives out of doors, 
when he can. The public cabs may 
be here mentioned, as they surpass 
those of most other cities in good 
looks; the drivers seem to take pride 
in their immaculate appearance, and 
the white linen shades that cover 
most of them help to make them look 
cool and inviting. The Swiss way 
of serving wine is in carafes, little, 
medium and large. I like it. 

The Fourth of July we spent here, 
and the American flag floated from 
several of the windows. At night 
the Hotel Metropole was handsomely 
illuminated with Japanese lanterns; 
a concert was to be given in the park 
@ Englair, where the principal feature 
was to be the singing of Hail Colum- 
bia; but it rained instead to the music 
of variated thunder, which caused 
the patriotic gatekeeper to flee, neg- 
lecting to return the entrance money. 
Iam sure that each one’s thoughts 
were of America as we walked or 
rode homeward that night through 
the sobbing rain. 


* * * * * * * 


We enjoyed our stay in Geneva, but 
all places must be somewhat insipid 
after leaving Paris. Late inthe after- 
noon we left by rail for Cluses, a ride 
of an hour and a half. We spent the 
night in Cluses, an urinviting railroad 
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town, stopping at a large, greasy, 
pretentious hotel where everything 
was represented to be first-class, but 
in reality was only high priced and 
thoroughly bad. The next morning 
bright and early, having previously 
sent our baggage by diligence, we 
were on the road to Chamonix, a 
distance of twenty-eight miles; it 
proved our pleasantest day so far, 
and without particular weariness we 
walked twenty miles through a coun- 
try of superb grandeur; the narrow 
passes and charming valleys were an 
inspiration and a continual delight. 
Occasionally we found ourselves in a 
circus-ring of mountains with one 
narrow outlet in the distance, a pass 
through which we might expect atany 
moment the entrance of a host of 
wood nymphs, satyrs, mountain pig- 
mies and other strange beings that 
live between heaven and earth, to 
perform for our edification and their 
amusement, so favored were we this 
one day. 

In order to see the top of some of 
the mountains, while traveling through 
the passes, we had to rest our heads 
on the backs of our necks, and even 
then bend backward to see the top- 
most peak. 

Refreshing were the rests by the 
wayside while watching the slim, 
swaying trees bowing to their part- 
ners as if dancing a minuet; grace- 
ful creatures they were, bending 
over and whispering one to another, 
their leaves rustling like silken 
dresses. Fragrantwasthe new mown 
hay, and pleasant to lie on at mid- 
day, with Baedeker for a pillow; and 
about us what a profusion of wild 
flowers, varieties not seen before, 
whose tendency was to keep us as 
fresh as themselves! We passed 
hedges studded with morning-glories, 
and fields of pansies, wild pansies 
only in name, for they certainly 
looked cultivated, and were beauti- 
fully shaded, though their family 
name was unknown. They had for 
neighbors blue-bells, and bells that 
were not blue; alpine roses, moun- 
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tain pinks, forget-me-nots, red pop- 
pies, and our daisies and our butter- 
cups and ragged robbins. Suddenly 
looking upward we discovered Mont 
Blanc covered with snow; a little 
farther in our walk a glacier appeared 
—a frozen water-fall. At the same 
time we picked wild strawberries for 
alight lunch. We pulled along rather 
slowly as the sun went down, and 
were glad to reach unexpectedly 
a littleinn where we were shown clean 
beds with linen sheets as white as 
snow; and we congratulated one 
another on our first day's walk of 
twenty miles. 

We were on the road next morning 
about seven o'clock with only eight 
miles to do—about thirteen kilo- 
meters—and we noticed that we left 
the stones that indicated the kilo- 
meters much faster than during the 
hour or two before stopping the pre- 
vious day. When one becomes weary 
on the road the kilometer stones 
seem far apart, but when one is fresh 
and in good condition they are left 
behind rapidly. In a few hours we 
passed into the ‘‘ Vale of Chamonix,” 
sung of and talked of in our school 
days. We had finally arrived at the 
foot of Mont Blanc, and were encour- 
aged with the belief that wecould now 
walk through Switzerland. 

The villiage of Chamonix takes 
from, rather than adds to, the lovely 
valley. Trade and traffic, barter and 
sale make a discord in such a spot, 
and the town has the appearance of 
one of the catch-penny places. The 
large hotels and pensions have run- 
ners and porters at the corners of all 
the streets dressed up in tawdry uni- 
form, to beseech and annoy every 
stranger who is passing by ; the pro- 
prietors delight to overcharge, and 
think it clever to deceive. The ex- 
citement of the place is the arrival of 
the diligences from Cluses and the 
surrounding country ; they appear at 
all hours of the day, sometimes with 
two horses attached, and sometimes 
with three, four, five and six ; they 
are instantly surrounded by a mob of 
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excited hotel runners, each one cry- 
ing louder than the others the name 
and special advantages of the hotel 
he represents. ‘ 

To enjoy the valley one must leave 
the village. Our best day there was 
that on which we commenced by 
winding our way up the mountain en 
route for Hotel Montanvert. We 
were somewhat short of breath before 
we arrived, but the sight from there 
was grand beyond description and in 
all directions. The Mer de Glace 
was in plain sight, only a short walk; 
we had not intended to cross the ice, 
not having alpine-stocks or woolen 
socks, both of which were supposed 
to be necessary, but as we looked at 
the others crossing, the temptation 
grew upon us and we were unable to 
resist. I think it is Oscar Wilde who 
says that the easiest way to over- 
come a temptation is to yield to it. 

A young Englishman, accompanied 
by the most beautiful sister that a 
brother ever had, joined our party; 
we procured a guide for six francs, 
and crossed without accident, all of 
us declaring that it was the most 
novel and satisfactory excursion we 
had ever made. We stood spellbound 
before this great eteinity of ice; 
avalanches and mountains of cracked 
ice; some sections gray and dirty, 
partly buried amid rocks, other parts 
white and sparkling like crystal; 
noisy little pools circled around, and 
occasionally a big stream pounded its 
way against the ice and fell roaring 
into a huge white dungeon thousands 
of feet below. It was all on such a 
large scale, everything big but our- 
selves. 

After crossing the Mer de Glace we 
descended by the »vauvais pas, and it 
surely proved a mauvais pas, at least 
that portion, and it seemed to us a 
very hazardous portion, where we 
skimmed along the rocky mountain, 
with a very limited hold for our feet 
and one hand against an iron rail 
which had been cemented into the 
rocks. People are warned to keep 
their eyes upward and never look 
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down, for the depth of the abyss is 
likely to daze them; a false step and 
you would be lost forever; down, 
down, down you would go until you 
were a tiny speck ina sea of ice. 
Part of the way we crawled along 
snake-like but sure, and felt a great 
relief when we were safely over the 
danger and realized that our future 
descent would be downa comfortable 
path; but I say to every one, take the 
trip, as there are portions of it which 
make one’s heart fairly bubble with 
delight. 


* * * * * * * 


Early in the morning from Chamo- 
nix we started for Interlaken, a long 
way off, but we intended to make 
several halts between. About noon 
we reached Chatélard, the largest 
suggestion about the place being its 
name. We began to feel alittle tired 
and hungry, and failing at several 
places where we inquired for refresh- 
ments, we finally procured a pitcher 
of goat’s milk and some bread at a 
half finished hotel; we found the 
task of disposing of the milk rather 
difficult; it was our first trial, and it 
will surely be our last; the taste and 
flavor were more suggestive of billy 
goats than of their wives. Usually, 
however, we have found good refresh- 
ments along the country roads, and 
only occasionally have we been served 
with stale and pestilential cheese; 
yet we must confess that we felt 
refreshed and our strength returned 
after having been nursed on such 
strong diet, and quite willing we 
were to walk the hour and a half 
that brought us to Fins-hauts, the 
sudden beauty of which so impressed 
us that we all exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us 
remain here!” And there we did 
remain for several days in that superb 
hidingplace, not excelled probably 
in the world for its grandeur and pic- 
turesqueness. 

A horse drawing a light load at- 
tached to a small cart appears now 
and then on the narrow roadway; 
but nearly everything to eat, drink 


and wear is carried upon the heads 
or shoulders of the mountaineers, 
and their tramp, tramp, tramp is to 
be heard all day and far into the 
stilly night as they bear their bur- 
dens hither and thither. I noticed 
one woman carrying a heavy weight 
of lumber upon her. head, while at 
the same time she made a cradle of 
her arms and rocked her little one to 
sleep. 

There is scarcely a level spot 
where one may take a single step, 
and the farmers often enter their 
houses and barns (for they are usually 
built together) by walking up the 
mountain side and stepping into 
whichever story they choose. Their 
finely cultivated garden patches are 
often cut on the bias and form an 
attractive cluster of colors as they 
cover the slopes and steeps. Their 
hay fields are quite diminutive, and 
often women and girls, with sickle in 
hand, can be seen clipping the high 
grass from small level spots that ap- 
pear between the rocks and in soli- 
tary nooks; they fill their aprons and 
then carry it to the barns to be fed 
to the cattle during the winter 
months. 

Every hour in the day or night 
nature hangs out a new picture to 
iook upon. Theclouds are frequent 
visitors and move into many different 
shapes in the valley and over the 
mountain tops. It is a new show to 
us and is run on a large scale, a con- 
tinuous performance of magical won- 
ders. A string of bells encircles the 
necks of all working horses, and a 
large, broad leather band holding a 
single bell is placed upon the necks 
of the cattle and sheep, the jingling 
of which makes merry music, The 
cattle and horses here are usually 
gentle, the people kind, all living 
together peacefully as one human 
family, as if a dynamite bomb had 
never exploded, as if an anarchist 
shell had never burst, as if a warlike 
gun had never been fired, and as if 
‘* peace and good will to man” had 
always existed. Oh, for more such 
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places and a decrease of cities! 
**God made the country and man 
made the town.” 

While at Fins-hauts the only rough 
thing I experienced was a shave; a 
stalwart hillman who attempted the 
barbarous operation possessed a 
heavy beard of his own, which might 
account for his dull razor. After I 
had loitered half an hour outside 
waiting his return from the fields 
where he was at work he took me in 
and seated me in a little hard chair, 
twisting his face this way and that to 
show me how I must twist mine in 
order to have him shave me prop- 
erly. After he gave me the first 
scrape I would have given any ordi- 
nary bribe to be released from the 
situation, but as he had come all the 
way from the field to shave me I felt 
compelled to endure the agony. It 
was worse than the suffering of. a 
dentist’s victim; but even while be- 
ing hacked I was glad to have the 
opportunity of scrutinizing the plain, 
humble home of one of these moun- 
taineers. I have often wished that I 
had taken notes of the many different 
shaves I have had in different coun- 
tries, that I might describe their 
various peculiarities, One of the 
cleanest shaves I ever had (outside 
of Wall street) was in my cabin, 
while on a rough sea, near Bombay, 
an Indian barber performing the 
operation while I was seated on a 
trunk. He pressed my face against 
his breast, dipped his hand in a pail 
of hot water and rubbed the palm 
across my face, then immediately 
applied his razor, and although the 
ship rocked and he used only warm 
water minus soap, he shaved me with- 
out a scratch. This was an artist. 
In Odessa, Russia, after a shave, 
while smudges of soap are still upon 
your face, you are taken to a little 
fountain in the center of the room, 
where your head receives a spraying 
which is quite exhilarating—but this 
does not interest the ladies. 

At Fins-haut we stopped at the 
Pension Mont Blanc at a cost of 
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four francs per day, and to show my 
readers how cheap one can live in 
certain parts of Switzerland I will 
give below the diurnal bill of fare. 


First déjeuner: fair coffee, fair 
butter, good bread and excellent 
honey; second déjeuner (twelve 


o'clock): soup, fair; boiled beef, with 
cabbage, carrots and potatoes, all 
good; roast mutton with lettuce 
salad, excellent; and lastly, delicious 
cherries and cheese. Table d’héte 
at six: a very good soup, fresh fish 
with drawn butter, a vegetable well 
served, roast chicken with an excel- 
lent salad, a tasteful pudding, clos- 
ing with nice Swiss cheese; at a cost 
for each meal of one franc, or in our 
money, twenty cents, leaving one 
franc for lodging. 

Some of the patches of wheat and 
vegetables along the mountain sides 
are not larger than a good-sized bed 
spread, and some are cultivated where 
it is so precipitous that the wheat has 
to be cut kneeling, and with a small 
sickle; men and women usually dig 
their potatoes also kneeling, as such 
p'aces are too steep to trust a stand- 
ing position. 

Honey is served at all Pensions at 
breakfast, and it is delicious, clear 
as the clearest amber. Bee culture 
is an important industry, and some of 
the bees are given very pretty Swiss 
cottages to live in, their family shield 
hanging above the entrance, nature 
supplying them with an_ endless 
variety of blossoms in which happily 
to buzz their industrious hours away. 

The cowsat this season of the year 
are absent, having been driven high 
up the mountains where the soil is 
not cultivatable, and numerous boys 
and girls with tin cans strapped upon 
their backs can be seen night and 
morning going up to milk them. 
The cows return from their summer 
vacation about the first of October 
and enter their warm homes which 
during their absence have been well 
furnished with hay and other fodder. 

In first approaching one of these 
mountain villages itis likely to ap- 
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pear small, and you think there are 
but few inhabitants because your 
eyes fall only upon the church with 
its white steeple andon a few pret- 
tily painted houses; but the majority 
of the dwellings are not painted, and 
age combined with heat, wind and 
rain have sonearly impressed upon 
them the color of the soil and rocks 
in the background that they are dis- 
tinctly perceived only gradually, the 
roofs and the rocks so blend together; 
but as you become acquainted with 
the place the small village after 
awhile turns into a large town. 


* * * “ & * % 


There lay before us a good day’s 
walk when we left Fins-haut, for we 
desired to take our table d’héte at 
Leukerbad that night. The first 
little town that we passed through 
was Triquent. In turning the cor- 
ner when we first spied it we were in 
the shade, and the sun was _ throwing 
bright beams upon it, making it as 
pretty and as full of choice colors as 
arainbow. We passed through and 
came to the Gorgés du Triége, a free 
exhibition to be seen by anyone who 
is so fortunate as to pass along this 
highway. Watkins Glen in New 
York State is somewhat similar. Its 
grandeurthrilled us as with electri- 
city, and we sped on our way feeling 
that if such sights might continue to 
be seen we should prefer to walk 
rather than travel in any other way. 
Through the town Salvan we con- 
tinued and then went zigzagging 
down the mountain where the road 
can be seen in its remarkable loops 
in seven different places at once. 
Soon we were able to catch a glimpse 
of the valley of Vernayaz, which 
grew larger and larger as we de- 
scended. It looked almost too beauti- 
ful to be real, and if real, one would 
suppose farmers had been working 
on it fora thousand years, walling 
with white stone the banks of the 
Rhone, growing the green shade 


trees along the roads, perfecting the 
growth of grass and grain. 


An ar- 
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tist was the creator of Switzerland. 

As we looked back upon the moun- 
tain we had descended neither road 
nor pathway could be seen. It 
looked like a straight wall impossible 
of ascent, although an hour or two 
before we could often see six orseven 
of the windings where men and 
women and mules with luggage were 
passing up and down. We broke our 
pedestrian rule here and rode in the 
steam cars for an hour, and then a 
four hours’ walk up the Dala Valley 
brought us to Leukerbad. We en- 
joyed the walk, but it was hard work. 
The scenery was perfect, and this 
kept us stimulated. The Gemmi 
Mountain could always be seen, with 
its crown of dark rock, and the tops 
of the adjoining mountains that 
looked like old castles on the roofs 
of which snow had been falling. As 
the road twisted here and there we 
were constantly given a view of some 
unexpected town, only to lose it 
when we turned a sudden corner. It 
was like a game of hide and seek. 
While traveling through this country 
one sees many little brown villages 
perched far up on the shoulders of 
great mountains, looking as if a heavy 
gust of wind might slide them down 
into the valley below. 


* * * * * * ~*~ 


We at last saw Leukerbad, with its 
tall spires and white houses; it 
appeared quite near, but we were 
weary, and as we walked on and on 
it seemed not to come out to meet 
us. We gained on it very slowly, 
but knowing that the longest walk is 
ended by steadfastly putting one foot 
before the other, we continued to do 
so until we arrived at Hotel Bellevue. 
A good table d’héte and a carafe of 
the excellent wine of the country re- 
freshed us, but at 8 o'clock we were 
quite willing to lie down to rest, and, 
oh, the delight of rest after such a 
thorough day’s work of pleasure ! 

Leukerbad can boast of but two 
special attractions, its mud baths— 
mud only in name—and the walk to 
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the ladders. The baths, directly and 
indirectly, are the support of the vil- 
lage, as people come here from all 
parts of Europe to be healed of their 
pains and aches. The baths are more 
especially renowned, however, for 
their cure of cutaneous diseases. Bath- 
ing housesare free for the inspection of 
visitors, but while the patients are 
bathing a little basket is passed in 
front of you as soon as you make 
your appearance, and youare expected 
to throw in a small coin, to be used 
for the relief of the poor. Each 
bather has a folding table, minus 
legs, upon which when open will be 
served, if ordered, coffee, wine, fruit, 
newspapers, etc. Some of the bathers 
are required to remain in the water 
severa! hours, the floating refresh- 
ments tending to break the monotony. 

At the commencement of the 
‘* walk to the ladders "’ we pass under 
handsome shade trees which line each 
side of the pathway and embrace each 
other overhead ; then we proceed 
along the lower slope of the mountain 
and through several wooden gates as 
if going from one private estate into 
another; then steeply ascend through 
a deep forest, when suddenly we are 
abruptly stopped by coming in close 
contact with a mountain of rock. 
There we perceive ladder after ladder 
hanging to the side of the precipice 
and attached to each other at their 
ends up and over which the country 


folk must climb, for there are a 
number of fertile farms on the other 
side; and to see the people ascend- 
ing and descending the ladders is 
such a novel sight that the walk is 
taken by all strangers at least once a 
day. The path leading to these lad- 
ders is a pleasant one; benches are 
placed at short intervals where babies 
are held in their nurses’ arms; 
children are playing about, and a few 
persons are gathering wild flowers. 
In what profusion all flowers bloom 
throughout Switzerland! From the 
Edelweiss—a strange, sad, rare flower 
whose family is superior and lives 
alone, acknowledging neither kith 
nor kin, loving best the remote moun- 
tain top and desolate places, delight- 
ing to hang over precipices and to 
hide away from all human contact— 
to the little wild violets that peep out 
from the lowly valleys. New varie- 
ties we have never seen before 
sprinkle our pathway daily. Boys 
and girls in the public square sell 
wild flowers all the day long; they 
bring them in quantities packed in 
wooden boxes, from mountain, hill 
and dale. 

Seated upon one of the above men- 
tioned benches, just at the entrance 
ofa pine forest, one gets an excellent 
view of the Gemmi, the lower body 
with its skirts of green, and the upper 
a massive, majestic head of rock. 

( Zo be continued.) 


-e- 


HEROISM. 


UBY wine is drunk by knaves, 

R Sugar spends to fatten slaves, 
Rose and vine-leaf deck buffoons ; 

Thunder-clouds are Jove’s festoons, 
Drooping oft in wreaths of dread, 
Lightning-knotted round his head ; 
The hero is not fed on sweets, 
Daily his own heart he eats; 
Chambers of the great are jails, 
And head-winds right for royal sails. 





—R. W. EMERSON, 











PHRENOLOGCIAL PROBLEMS. 





By C. M. ALEy. 


N my experience as a student and 
examiner I have frequently 
been impressed with the necessity 
for that knowledge of phrenological 
science which can only be secured by 
extended practical acquaintance, 
coupled with deep thought concern- 
ing underlying principles. Surely if 
one is to prove worthy of this splen- 
did vocation and expects to place 
mental science high in the estimation 
of the masses, something more than 
a superficial acquaintance with the 
subject will be found indispensable. 

Perhaps no feature of phrenology 
presents a more important problem 
than that of the legitimate or primary 
sphere of the faculties. Givenacer- 
tain impulse or action, what is its ori- 
gin? To what faculty shall we trace 
such action through the preceding im- 
pulse from which it receives its imme- 
diate birth ? Practical ability of a high 
order is necessary to the successful 
examiner, but there must be coupled 
with it a clear comprehension of the 
relative as well as absolute influence 
of each mental power. Inthe action 
and inter-action in the relative influ- 
ences of the various faculties the 
possibilities of combination are al- 
most infinite, and one mind, however 
capacious, and one life, however 
long, are insufficient for their com- 
plete mastery. Failure to understand 
the true source of action is a fruitful 
cause of misapprehension and lack of 
confidence in phrenology. A case in 
point occurs to me as I write: 

In examining the head of a gentle- 
man in Utah I remarked that his In- 
habitiveness, or Love of Home, was 
deficient, and that, asa natural result, 
he cared little for home, fer se. To 


this statement he instantly and em- 
phatically objected. Said he: ‘‘ Well, 
now, you are away off, for when I 
am absent from home I am constantly 
and powerfully drawn back, nor can 
I be at rest till I return.”’ To this I 





quietly replied: ‘‘ Your head declares 
an unmistakable deficiency of this 
faculty, and I must so assert. Where 
were you born and reared?” I asked. 
‘In Wales,” he replied, without the 
exhibition of a particle of that home 
feeling arising from the action of In- 
habitiveness. ‘‘ Have you any de- 
sire to return to the land of your 
birth and early association?’’ I next 
inquired. To this he answered, with 
absolute indifference, ‘‘I would not 
give ten cents to go back and visit 
the old country.”” His replies, by 
word and intonation, completely sus- 
tained my position that he lacked 
development of the home-loving in- 
stinct. I then proceeded to explain 
to him why, although deficient in 
Love of Home, he constantly yearned 
to return thither when absent there- 
from. Said I: ‘‘ You are well en- 
dowed in Acquisitiveness, Parental 
Love and Conjugality as well as Ad- 
hesiveness. You have, at the place 
you call home, property, children, 
wife, friends, to all of which and to 
whom you are strongly attached. 
Naturally, when severed from wife, 
children, friends, houses and lands, 
you desire to return to them, being 
drawn by a fourfold cord. Surely 
you can here find abundant reason 
for the constant and almost resistless 
inclination of which you speak.” The 
gentleman’s face lighted with a smile 
of appreciative comprehension as he 
exclaimed: ‘‘That’s so, but I’d never 
have thought of it in that light, and 
had you not explained the matter so 
clearly and beautifully, perfectly vin- 
dicating phrenology, I should have 
said either the science was baseless 
or that you did not understand it.” 
This man was entirely satisfied; 
the science of mind rose grandly in 
his estimation, and he learned certain 
valuable facts, while at the same time 
I was duly credited for my under- 
standing of the principles involved. 
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Had [ said to this gentleman, 
‘* Your Inhabitiveness is deficient,” 
instead of ‘‘ Your Love of Home is 
lacking,” it is altogether probable 
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we should have failed to bring up 
and discuss to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion the true philosophical principles 
embraced in the problem. ‘ 
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TEMPERAMENT AND THE TEETH. 


By ALLIson R. LAwsHE. 


A’ an evidence of the remarkable 

harmony existing between the 
different parts of the physical organ- 
ism in relation to character expres- 
sion a study of the teeth is both in- 
teresting and useful, especially in 
determining temperament. It often 
happens that the form of a person is 





NERVOUS. 


concealed by clothing, and the hands 
covered by gloves, but, in conversation 
at least, the teeth may be observed in 
most instances without difficulty. 
However, even where all the signs of 
character are visible, it is better not 
to be dependent upon one class 
alone. If several different kinds of 
indices are observed we shall be the 
more certain of our conclusions, and 
consequently much less liable to 
error. 

In people of the nervous or mental 
temperament the teeth are character- 
ized by great length in proportion to 
the breadth. They have long, cut- 
ting edges and cusps; are pearl blue 
or gray in color; inclined to trans- 





lucency, and have brilliant surfaces 
with slight depressions and eleva- 
tions. Their articulation is very 
long, the gum margin fine, delicate, 
shapely, and oval in curve. In this 
constitution the frame is slight, the 
head large, the features expressive, 
denoting great mental activity, and a 
tendency to early exhaustion from 
too close application and insufficient 
exercise. 

In the bilious or motive tempera- 
ment the teeth are large and rather 
angular; relatively long and of a 
strong, dark yellow color. They are 
usually marked by _ transverse 
ridges and strong lines and have 





BILIOUS. 


none of that brilliancy of surface 
found in the nervous temperament. 
In articulation these teeth are firm 
and close; the gum margin is heavy 
and firm and rather inclined to angu- 
larity. These characteristics are as- 
sociated with a large, bony, angular 
figure, dark, coarse hair, a dark com- 
plexioa, and a countenance somewhat 
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harsh in expression. Energy, endur- 
ance, determination and _ self-confi- 
dence are the leading traits of char- 
acter. 

This temperament naturally forms 
a very marked contrast to the nerv- 
ous or blonde constitution. Indeed 
no One could mistake the difference 
in character between these two tem- 
peraments, as indicated in the teeth. 
The whiteness and brilliancy in the 
one case suggest sensitiveness, deli- 
cacy and refinement, while nothing 
could be more suggestive of strength, 





SANGUINE, 


positiveness and power than the dull 
color and peculiar overlapping or 
crowded condition in the bilious 
subjects. 

Where we have the sanguine or 
sanguo-vital temperament the teeth 
are well proportioned, abounding in 
curved outlines, with rounding cusps, 
of a cream yellow color, and inclined 
to translucency. Their surfaces are 
fairly brilliant, smooth or nearly so, 
with the cutting edges and cusps 
translucent. The articulation is 
moderately firm, and the gum margin 
is round and full as regards both 
breadth and depth. These peculiari- 
ties are in keeping with a figure 
rounded and graceful, eyes light, 
generally blue, chestnut or red hair, 
and a ruddy, fair complexion. Fickle- 
ness, versatility, a jovial, happy-go- 
lucky nature are some of the attri- 
butes of the sanguine temperament. 
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When the lymphatic or lymphatico- 
vital constitution is in excess the 
teeth are large, but not shapely, the 
breadth being somewhat greater than 
the length, and the cusps not con- 
spicuous. They are muddy-white in 
color, smooth, opaque, entirely lack- 
ing in brilliancy and are wanting in 
surface elevations and depressions. 
The gum margin is thick and unde- 
fined in shape. Accompanying this 
state of the dental anatomy are the 
round form, fair hair, pale skin, dull 
eyes and unexpressive face. The 
body is slow in movement and the 
mind sluggish, totally lacking in the 
vivacity so characteristic of the san- 
guine, as also the mental acuteness 
found in the nervous type. 

Caused probably by an excess of 
animal matter, teeth classed as lym- 
phatic in character are usually quite 
sensitive, and are more easily acted 
upon by corrosive agents than the 
sanguinous. We have in these struct- 
ures the index of a weakly constitu- 





LYMPHATIC. 


tion. The blood is too serous to fur- 
nish material for the building up of a 
healthy body, while the reverse is 
true in the sanguine temperament, 
with its abundance of rich blood, and 
consequently teeth excellent in qual- 
ity, as the mineral constituents of 
these organs are believed to be prin- 
cipally supplied by the red part of 
that fluid, and the gelatine from the 
white or serous, 





A PHRENOLOGIST’S PREDICTION. 





By Anna OLcotT COMMELIN. 


CHAPTER II, 


IX months had passed since the 
visit of Dr. Clifford to the Insti- 
tute. Harry Schuyler went to Japan, 
but his mother was cheered by the 
letters she received from him, telling 
of new life, withoutand within. Paul 
Ashmore was in the city, in business, 
and Ruth missed him in the home, 
and looked forward to the end of 
each week, when he returned to spend 
Sundays with her. When Paul had 
any spare time he employed it in 
taking lessons in his art, for Prof. 
Richmond had loaned him money 
for this purpose. Being a man of 
means, it was one of lis pleasures to 
co-operate with his friend, Dr. Clif- 
ford, whenever the latter found 
powers which should be developed. 
It was Paul's ambition to paint Ruth 
—Ruth, whose beautiful face seemed 
to grow more lovely each day in happy 
cares. She was fitting over some 
rooms in the old home, for she could 
not think of leaving her father when 
she was married, and Philip was to go to 
the city every morning from Ashmore. 
Then what pretty gowns Miss Todd 
was making for her, and what girl 
does not appreciate becoming and 
appropriate garments? Philip desired 
to have his future bride’s dresses 
made by Redfern, but Ruth was 
obstinate on this point, as her father’s 
purse would not warrant such expense, 
and besides she really wanted to see 
Miss Todd a proud and happy woman 
in all the importance which belongs 
to the maker of a bridal trousseau. 
Hazel Rayburn was growing hand- 
some. Some thought that her health 


had improved on a more generous 
diet, as Mrs. Richmond had invited 
her so oftento her home, where good 
food was served at regular hours. 
Hazel herself thought that the sym- 
pathy she had received had been of 
How else could she 


benefit to her. 


have endured her lonely, narrow life, 
and her bitter disappointment in 
being forced to decline the proffered 
lessons? Mrs. Richmond had pleased 
herself in arranging pretty toilettesfor 
Hazel, which set off the girl’s great 
eyes, and lent a tinge of color to her 
pale cheeks. Prof. Richmond's house 
had been a rendezvous for all his 
pupils, for whom his regard was 
almost paternal. Philip Burton had 
acquired the habit of dropping in 
often, especially since Hazel Ray- 
burn's visits were of so freqnent 
occurrence. 

‘* You really must have a new gown 
for my reception, Hazel,” said Mrs. 
Richmond. ‘‘Try on thisivorycrépe. 
It is just the shade for youreyes. It 
was made for mé, but the Professor 
prefers something more matronly, and 
wishes to see me in ruby velvet. 
The crépe will fit you with slight 
alterations. Just a little taking in to 
suit your slim figure. Now, then,” 
as Hazel fastens the last hook, ‘‘come 
into the drawing-room and see your- 
self in the long glass.” 

Hazel did as she was bidden, and in 
the gleam of the lights she made a 
dazzling picture. So thought Philip 
Burton, who emerged from a corner. 
It was strange that, living in the city 
as Phillip was, he found it con- 
venient to visit Ashmore and drop in 
at the Professor’s so frequently. He 
came forward and expressed his 
admiration in a courtly way that was 
quite fascinating. 

**Tt is all Mrs. Richmond's gown,”’ 
said Hazel, blushing in spite of her- 
self. 

‘*Pardon me,” said Philip, ‘‘I 
think it is the woman in the gown.” 

Hazel wrapped a scarf about her 
head when ready to go home, and 
Philip was struck again with the 
beauty and brilliancy of her eyes, as 
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they gleamed out from the white 
folds. He offered to escort her, as it 
was lonely around the deserted 
factory, and the handsome girl on 
Philip’s arm was not surprised when 
he poured in her ear a confession of 
love, for she had noted his admira- 
tion for weeks past, and her starved, 
dwarfed nature was only too ready 
to give forth the treasure of her 
pent-up emotions. One blissful hour 
and her troth was plighted. Hazel 
went to bed, in hertiny cell of a 
room, too happy to sleep. She rose 
and looked out at the moonlight, 
and thought it flooded the brown 


earth with radiance, just as her 
dreary life had been transfigured by 
love. When morning came _ she 
dressed and resolved to tell Aunt 


Lois as soon as the work was done 
and the time for the routine of sewing 
arrived. Surely her aunt would not 
object to marriage and thwart her 
purpose as she had done before. A 
light tap was heard at the door. 
Hazel answered the summons, and 
saw Miss Todd, who, with her finger 
on her lip, said, ‘‘ 1 want to show you 
something, but you must tell no one. 
It is asecret!’’ Hazel followed the 
dressmaker across the hall into an 
inner room, about which were boxes 
and gowns. Miss Todd removed a 
white drapery, and Hazel beheld a 
dressmaker’s form, on which was an 
elegant wedding robe of satin and 


lace. Hazel started, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What a beauty! Whose 
is it?” 


‘*Sent as a present from her rich 
aunt in the city. Iamtoalter it a 


little. Will she not look like an 
angel in it?” 
‘““Who? Who?” said Hazel. 


‘‘Why, Ruth Ashmore, to be sure. 
Whom else would Philip Burton think 
of marrying? The wedding is to be 
next month. It’s the strangest thing 
that no one knows about it. Why it 
is kept a secret I cannot imagine. 
But I wanted you to see the gown, 
Miss Hazel.” 


‘* Thank you,” said Hazel, ‘‘ it is 
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beautiful — but — but I must go 
back !” 

‘Has Miss Lois a spell?” called 
Miss Todd, but no reply came. Hazel 
rushed to her room, seized hat and 
wrap and then went out—out, into 
the air, anywhere, anywhere! only 
to get away from everybody. 
Thwarted before in her wish to rise 
above the stagnant dead level of her 
life, now in the new, sweet hope that 
had come to her to find such baseness 
revealed ! What was Philip’s motive 
in making love to her, when, all the 
time, he was preparing to marry 
Ruth? Her surging emotions bore 
her on, whither she neither knew nor 
cared in her blind passion of grief 
anddismay. Hercourse wasarrested 
at length, miles away from Ashmore 
by Ashmore stream, now swollen by 
recent stormsto a rushingriver. The 
thought of plunging into its seething 
torrent seemed a relief to the whirl 
and fever in her brain. A moment, 
and in she dashed, the cool waters 
closed over her, and down, down the 
swirling foam she felt herself going, 
hoping only for the oblivion of its 
depths, and that the agony might be 
brief. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


The disappearance of Hazel Ray- 
burn had been the tragedy of Ash- 
more, and the one topic in the minds 
and on the lips of its people for weeks. 
It had cast a gloom over the whole 
place. The mystery had never been 
unraveled, but the solution, by com- 
mon consent, was that, for some un- 
known reason, Hazel Rayburn had 
drowned herself or had accidentally 
fallenintotheriver. The last person 
who had seen her was a butcher boy, 
who visited Miss Lois about twice a 
month, who said that he had seen the 
young woman, walking rapidly in the 
direction of Ashmore stream. Miss 
Todd recalled her sudden flight from 
her showroom, but had supposed 
that Hazel was alarmed about Miss 
Lois. Poor Miss Lois! she had 
mourned her loss sincerely and truly, 
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great as had been her trials with her 
niece. Now, in her black dress, she 
looked quite pathetic, with her thin 
form, scanty hair and eyes faded with 
weeping. Miss Todd had been kind 
and friendly, and the two women 
took to compassionating each other. 
In the Richmond home there was 
genuine sorrow, for the girl had 
greatly endeared herself to the Pro- 
fessor and his wife. The reception 
was given up, and Hazel’s loss was 
mourned by all in the household. 

Buc Ashmore had revived again, in 
the last week, at the prospect of a 
weddiag. ‘‘ All the world loves a 
lover,’’ and all the world is inter- 
ested in a wedding. 

There was a bustle and stir in and 
about the house of Squire Ashmore. 
The wagon of a caterer from town 
had been standing in front of the 
door, and a florist was seen to 
enter the house, followed by a 
boy carrying flowers and pots of 
ferns and palms from a large 
wheelbarrow outside. Miss Todd 
had just gone in with a big box, and 
presently she emerged without it. 
To everyone she met on her way 
home she gave the most interesting 
details about the wedding, which was 
to take place at noon next day. 

Paul had come home looking very 
fragile, but trying hard to appear 
pleased, and to rejoice in his sister’s 
happiness. The Squire was beaming, 
and had spared no expense in the 
wedding preparations of his only 
daughter. Paul went up to Ruth's 
dainty room, newly furnished accord- 
ing to her taste. 

‘*Oh, Paul, Iam so glad you are 
here even before Philip comes,” said 
Ruth. 

‘* Ruth,” said Paul, ‘‘I have the 
outline of your picture sketched, and 
it is a good likeness. When I can 
color more perfectly I shall finish it.” 

‘My first lover!” said Ruth, kiss- 
ing him. She was so happy that for 


once she did not notice how pale 
Paul was. 
‘*T am going to try on my wedding- 
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gown,” said Ruth. ‘‘ Philip will be 
here by the nine o'clock train, and it 
isalready half-past eight. To-morrow 
his father and mother, arid his sisters, 
Juliet and Henrietta, will come.” 

Ruth gave a few touches to the 
little curls on her forehead, and then 
she went into her tiny dressing-room 
fora few moments. She emerged in 
a sheen of satin and film of lace, 
lovely as a poet’s dream 

‘*Ruth,” said Paul, ‘‘ somehow I 
cannot give you up. My sister, my 
own!” Paul dashed away the tears 
he was too manly to allow to gather. 

‘** Your sister just as much as ever, 
Paul,” said Ruth. 

‘*Then, too,” said Paul, with hesi- 


tation, “if it—were only Harry— 
and not Philip!” 
‘*Paul Ashmore! You know I 


have a great affection for Harry. 
Why, we have been friends—the best 
of friends—for many years, but I 
never thought of marrying Harry, 
for he seeme‘ almost like a brother. 
But compare him with Philip for a 
husband!” 

‘IT do not like Philip,” said Paul. 

** Paul, the only trouble that has 
ever come between youand me is the 
fault of Dr. Clifford. I wish he had 
never set foot in Ashmore,” and a 
deep flush settled in Ruth’s cheeks. 
‘*Our last evening by ourselves, and 
it is spoiled by his cruel speech! 
Hark! Is that the whistle? Yes, 
the train isin. Philip will be here in 
a few moments. Forget the phre- 
nologist and his evil motives, and 
clasp me in your arms again, Paul, 
before Philip comes.” 

They sat together on a_ low, 
cushioned seat, Ruth at first glancing 
occasionally at the clock, but as time 
passed on she listened nervously for 
the familiar click of the gate and the 
well-known step on the walk. None 
came. Ten o'clock, eleven, and 
twelve! Ruth exchanged the wed- 
ding robe for the one she had worn 
before, and paced the floor in intense 
excitement. Paul sat, pale and stern, 
with arms crossed, trying, however, 
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to soothe Ruth, but inwardly remem- 
bering a latent fear that had never 
wholly vanished from his mind since 
his interview with Dr. Clifford, to 
which some inward monition or intui- 
tion of his own added gravamen. No 
word, no telegram had come, and it 
was midnight. Squire Ashmore 
determined to keep up the courage 
of all. 

‘*Something has happened, of 
course, ’ he said, ‘‘ but morning will 
make everything all right. Ruth, go 
to bed and get rested for to- 
morrow.” 

So the household settled down for 
what remnant of the night was left. 
Ruth slept at intervals, her father’s 
words giving her the hope that all 
would be right in the morning. 
Paul, however, paced the floor until 
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morning, when a telegram came from 
Philip announcing that he was ill, and 
later a letter arrived informing Ruth 
that he and his father were involved 
in financial difficulties, the only 
possible way out of which was his 
marriage with a rich heiress, and he 
begged Ruth to release him and save 
his family from ruin. Ruth sent three 
words in reply. They were, ‘‘ You 
are free.”’ After she had sent them 
a deadly pallor came over her face, 
but there was no time to think about 
her own wounded love and pride and 
awakening from the illusion of happi- 
ness, for her father was seized with 
an attack of heart failure, brought 
on by the excitement of the day, and 
before a physician could be sum- 
moned he died. Ruth and Paul were 
alone in the world. 


To be continued. 


+e+ 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
I.—A RETROSPECT. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D., LL.B. 


HE term psychology, from the 
Greek yxy (psyché) and Aoyos 
(logos), signifies literally discourse or 
treatise of the soul, and is applied to 
that department of philosophy which 
treats of the nature of the mind. 

Physiology strictly relates to the 
structure and growth of the material 
parts of living organisms, while pure 
psychology deals with the subtle 
phenomena of mental action, defin- 
ing them according to the special 
properties or qualities which they 
indicate. 

As pure psychology does not deal 
with material objects, things subject 
to physical manipulation, its position 
among the sciences has been much 
disputed by thinkers and observers 
in accordance with the various 
methods which they have proposed 
or laid down for its investigation. 
The mind not being a substance 
which may be taken in the hand, 
sliced, boiled, solved in acid, viewed 


through the microscope, but whose 
extreme tenuity foils the most deli- 
cate of physical tests, resort has been 
made to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness and self-investigation for the 
determination of the primary ele- 
ments of thought, feeling and senti- 
ment, and for the formulation of a 
system which should represent fairly 
the laws and processes of mental 
action. 

The differences in intellect and 
characteristic disposition between one 
author and another, whose contribu- 
tions toanetaphysical philosophy are 
extant, are impressed upon their 
opinions, and although a general sim- 
ilarity exists in writers of a given 
school, be it the Platonic, Aristotelian, 
Cartesiar, Scottish, or any other, it 
consists mainly in a deferential imita- 
tion of the grand formulary laid down 
by the eminent father or founder 
of the school; but in the application 
of that formulary wide departures in 








opinion are found among its disciples 
simply because the testimony of the 
self or inner consciousness of a per- 
son with regard to an object is indi- 
vidual, a fact certainly natural enough, 
although the old writers as a whole 
do not appear to have discerned it. 
The inevitable tendency of this mode 
of observation was toward dogmatic 
criticism and guasi absolutism in de- 
duction, The impressions, the 
thoughts, the feelings of each self- 
observer were very real and con- 
clusive to him, hence his inferences 
from their study were positive, and 
being written down in the seclusion 
essential to mental contemplation it 
is not strange that, there is so much 
of dogmatic and arbitrary statement. 
Hence the history of metaphysical 
philosophy is a record of systems and 
opinions, indicating much diversity 
and interminable disputation. This is 
specially the case with the philosophy 
of the past century or two. 

Until the time of Descartes the 
study of philosophy covered a wide 
range of subjects; religious, intel- 
tectual, political and physical rela- 
tions being generally deemed its 
legitimate province; indeed, whatever 
challenged the effort of reason to dis- 
cover primary Causes and trace with 
certainty the fundamental principles 
of human knowledge was deemed a 
part of philosophy. Descartes may 
be credited with introducing a new 
era in thought, and prescribing a 
definite sphere for philosophy, viz. : 
the observation of the laws and 
methods of mental action. Meta- 
physics, or the science of Jdeing, as 
being may be determined by its mani- 
festations, and as distinguished from 


concrete or external things, was 
thereafter considered the proper 
domain of philosophers. Later meta- 


physics (pera [meta] dvovxa [ phusika] 
beyond the physical) became identi- 
fied with the scientific observation of 
mental phenomena and synonymous 
with mental philosophy—while _phi- 
losophy applied in accordance with its 
meaning, ‘‘ the science of first princi- 
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ples’’ (Morell), has become greatly 
diversified according to its connec- 
tion. Thus we have the philosophy 
of history, of government,‘of mathe- 
matics, of chemistry, etc. 

Psychology as a term employed in 
philosophical speculations even pre- 
vious to Socrates was not so applied 
in a technical sense until near the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, 
when thinkers used it to designate 
that branch of philosophy which 
treats of the soul as distinguished 
from the preuma or spirit and the 
faculties which it employs in the 
mental life of man, and their modes 
of operation. Early in the Christian 
era thinkers were much given to dis- 
cussions concerning the nature and 
destiny of the soul; the doctrine 
preached by the great founder of 
Christianity and his disciples con- 
tributed to stimulate inquiry and 
speculation on the subjects of life 
and mind among all classes ot phi- 
losophers. These were appropriate 
to psychology but lacked the definite- 
ness and perspicuity belonging to 
scientific formule. 

When observers in the last century 
began to note the phenomena of 
thought, sentiment, emotion in others, 
especially under abnormal conditions, 
they were able soon to discern parts, 
faculties, functions, powers in 
the constitution of the fpsuche or 
mental principle, and as the data 
accumulated psychology took on the 
character of science, and to-day, with 
the general recognition of the brain 
as the instrument of mind, the induc- 
tive method is considered necessary 
as much to the elucidation of mental 
action as it is necessary to the analy- 
sis of physical things. 

What mind is in itself we shall not 
attempt to define. It is a problem 
that, like the origin and nature of 
life, has thus far proved the despair 
of the acutest intellects, and will 
probably continue for ages, if not 
forever, to foil the inquirer. 

We find it impossible to define 
mind without resorting to those facts 
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and experiences that are involved in 
the term, because this principle can 
not be resolved into anything more 
fundamental than itself. But this 
method of definition is no sooner 
entered upon than it is seen that we 
have to deal with a most complex 
entity. Intellect, emotion,  senti- 
ment, will, etc., are recognized as 
belonging to the mental function of 
every individual and each includes 
several constituents or faculties 
which, according to occasion, may 
exhibit a variety of power and in- 
fluence. No two individuals can be 
found whose properties of intellect, 
sentiment, volition, etc., are entirely 
alike, hence the attempt to trace 
their constitution to final elements 
becomes an undertaking which de- 
mands the closest scrutiny. Genius 
has essayed the task and with the re- 
sult of discovering sufficient com- 
munity of nature in many of the phe- 
nomena of mental action to enable a 
classification to be made. 

Thus, there are the two grand di- 
visions of pleasure and pain which 
are universally recognized; some de- 
gree of either entering into the 
action of every quality or power of 
the mental organism, be it intellect- 
ual, emotional, volitional, etc. The 
gratification which ensues in doing a 
kind act is very different from that 
which we experience on the accom- 
plishment of a purpose which adds to 
our pecuniary gains; the distinction, 
however, which lies between these 
two grades of mental enjoyment is 
traceable to the faculties that are 
employed; the act of kindness, like 
the business operation, must use the 
intellect, but in the one case that is 
stimulated by high and generous sen- 
timents, while in the other selfish and 
personal feelings control. 

The experience of pain is greatly 
varied also according to the facul- 
ties or powers in exercise. Disap- 
pointment is a term applied to one 
class of painful sensations that arise 
in consequence of failure in the reali- 
zation of our hopes or purposes. 





Grief is another term applied to our 
sensations in view of misfortune 
which has occurred to others or to 
ourselves. Anxiety is another, with 
its many shades of difference, de- 
pendent, like all other classes of emo- 
tion, upon the nature of the faculties 
brought into combined activity and 
the degree of their excitement. 

A brief consideration of phenome- 
na like what we have suggested will 
show how broad and complex is the 
nature of mind and how difficult it 
would be to define it in terms at once 
positive and inclusive. A common 
attribute may be discerned pervading 
all its phenomena, but even that must 
be explained by a_ reference 
to matter as the opposite or contrast 
of mind. ‘*Who ever knew mere 
matter to understand, think, will?” 
Charnock says: ‘‘And what it hath 
not it can not give. That which is 
destitute of reason and will could 
never reason and will.” This is in 
accordance with the usual manner of 
metaphysicians in their explanation 
of the common attribute or character 
of all mental manifestations. It may, 
however, be of service to the reader 
if we succinctly review this explana- 
tion. 

Matter is extension or the extended; 
whatsoever may be its condition this 
characteristic can be predicated of 
it. When, then, we are conscious 
of anything possessing the property 
of extension our consciousness is oc- 
cupied with the external or object 
world, something that is not mind. 
But when we are feeling pleasure or 
pain, desiring, remembering, imagin- 
ing, we are not conscious of anything 
extended, and are said to be in a 
state of subjective consciousness, or 
manifesting phenomena of mind. 
Hence metaphysicians speak of the 
‘*inextended mind” as distinguished 
from the outer or object world. 

Besides this effort on the part of 
philosophers to define with logical 
precision the nature of mind there is 
the appeal to personal consciousness 
or intuition, which must have its 
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weight with the candid thinker. 
‘* We know the knowing mind to be 
different from the material object 
known, whether this be the organism 
as affected or the object affecting it. 
Not that we know by intuition wherein 
the difference lies, not that we are in 
a position to say whether they may 
not, after all, have points of resem- 
blance, and a mutual dependence and 
a reciprocal influence; on these points 
our only guide must be a gathered 
experience. But in every art in 
which we know a bodily object we 
know it to be different from self, and 
self to be different from it. : 
Man may mistake the external object 
for another, but it is not possible 
that he should mistake an external 
object for himself, or identify him- 
self with any other object.” (‘‘In- 
tuitions of the Mind.”—McCosh. ) 

We notice a sharp contrast between 
the methods of treating matter and 
mind since the laws and phenomena 
of the extended, or matter, are set 
forth in those sciences commonly 
termed exact, as mathematics, chem- 
istry, mechanics, while mental phi- 
losophy, psychology, etc., seek to 
trace the laws and relations of men- 
tal manifestation. It is the office of 
psychology as a science to observe 
wherein there is an agreement or 
difference between states of the mind 
as apprehended by consciousness 
and to classify and interpret the 
phenomena thus observed. 

When the inductive or scientific 
method finally became the method 
employed by advanced students of 
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psychology, as it had been that of the 
physiologists, and its results were 
applied to the conclusions of the 
metaphysicians, a new era,was opened 
and we were enabled to make clear 
and certain many things in the analy- 
sis of mental phenomena that were 
previously quite unintelligible. 

For instance, it was attempted to 
explain by the old method that the 
diversity of talent and acquirement 
shown by individuals was due to their 
difference of association, habit, sur- 
roundings, but when that method was 
confronted by the great diversity 
of character and capacity often met 
with among the children of the same 
family that were subject to the same 
training and influences, it utterly 
failed to solve the problem thus pre- 
sented. A great school of thinkers, 
like that of Locke, would never have 
insisted that the character of men 
and women was dependent altogether 
upon training, the mind in child- 
nood being passive and merely re- 
cipient of impressions, if the variety 
of character shown by children in 
their earliest years had been noted 
by the leaders of that school. Many 
skillful and accurate analyses of 
states of consciousness were made 
by the metaphysicians, especially by 
those of the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and they served a most useful purpose 
to those modern observers who have 
studied mind in the scientific manner, 
because they helped toward the defi- 
nite making out of faculty and func- 
tion. 








THE AMERICAN 
OPENING OF 


HE thirtieth annual session of 
the American Institute of 
Phrenology was opened in the Hall 
of the Institute, Tuesday afternoon, 
September 3, 1895. Notwithstand- 
ing the continued financial depres- 
sion that has so seriously affected 
nearly all professions, the present 
class numbers thirty-five, and in- 
cludes several bright women. ‘This 
is only one less than we had a year 
ago, and is an increase of five over 
the number we had in 1893. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, this 
is an exceedingly encouraging sign 
as to the vitality of the science we 
teach, and as to the efficiency of the 
Institute. 

A few members of the faculty, 
Dr. N. B. Sizer, Prof. Hyde and Dr. 
Beall, were unable to be present at 
the opening exercises, but the au- 
dience was entertained by speeches 
from the older professors, notably 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, Dr. Drayton and 
Mrs. Wells. A number of graduates 
of former classes also made interest- 
ing remarks. We give the following 
synopsis of the addresses : 


PROF, SIZER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: A year seems 
short. I remember when I looked up the 
hill of life and the years seemed long. I 
wanted to get there, to realize, and thought 
to myself, when would the blessed birth- 
day come? When would Christmas come? 
But birthdays come and Christmas comes, 
and the years rapidly slide away from us, 
and here we ure with another new class, 
and it seems a short time since we closed 
the last one. 

We seem to have some good material 
here to work upon or to work with, and 
our duty and our pleasure unite in girding 
us for the work. It is always a little hard 
to start witha newclass. I donot know that 
other people feel it and know it as we feel 
it and know it, but here you are from the 
ends of the earth. We have one from the 
old country; we have some from Canada, 
and have hadthem from Australia and New 
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Zealand, and last year we had four from 
Los Angeles, Cal., and we have a friend 
with us whom Brother Rowan of last year’s 
class sent to usasa pupil. You are from 
everywhere, and I suppose in the course 
of two months you will be from this place 
to go everywhere, and make your home in 
a cosmopolitan way wherever you may be; 
but there is this that you have to hope for, 
to look for, and to expect, and that is that 
you are going to work in life on: the best 
subject there is within the knowledge of 
man, ‘‘No man hath seen God at any 
time” ; but man is called the Son of God, 
and he ‘‘is made in the image of God,” 
and that is the material you have to work 
with. You are not to work with silks and 
satins, with pork, beef and beer, and get 
your living out of that, but you are going 
to do good and get paid for it. I have 
sometimes seen a man sell to people that 
which would do them damage. They 
could not afford to buy it in the first place, 
and it would only be a damage to them 
when they got it. 

What you are going to give people will 
benefit them. The truths you tell them 
will do them everlasting good, and if you 
take pay for that which does a man good, 
and for which he will bless you the longest 
day he lives, it is all right. A man came 
into the office a few days ago and said to 
me: ‘* Thirty nine years ago you examined 
my head and you told me many true 
things that have been a mercy and a bless- 
ing to me and I want to shake your hand.” 
So he took one of my hands in both his 
and looked at me as if he had something 
to say which he hardly could say. Itis a 
great while to wait—thirty-nine years—for 
the good to come, but as long as it exists 
itis all right, and it will come by and by, 
and when we get through working for the 
body and working for board and house 
room we shall get the thanks that we 
have earned after we have suffered and 
labored. 

I have already said that it is a little diffi- 
cult to start with a new class. You come 
from everywhere, and you have all the 
different kinds of culture and habit, and 
you have not been accustomed to think 
together and with each other. A congre- 
gation of people who worship under one 
roof, hear the same sermons, recite the 
same ritual and listen to the same music, 
get so that they almost breathe through the 
same tube; that is, they think harmoni- 
ously. But here you are, and everyone 
has his own thoughts and his own amount 
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of information, culture and knowledge, and 
you do not as yet harmonize with each 
other; consequently, if a man rises to 
speak, half of you do not know whether to 
believe and accept it one way or another, 
and, therefore, you sit separately without 
unity of taste, belief or judgment, and you 
do not know exactly what to think of it all. 
But, brethren, after you have been here 
two weeks you will “‘see eye to eye” and 
you will think in unison. Did you ever 
see them reel silk? I suppose you have 
not. Well, they take a tub or pan of 
warm water and throw a pailful of co- 
coons into it, and the cocoons become 
soaked until their winding ends be- 
come free, and then the operator takes a 
stick which is a little rough and stirs 
them, and when lifting the stick there 
are perhaps 150 fibers attached to it, 
from as many different cocoons, and then 
they start to wind this forathread ona 
spool, and that is how they reel silk ; and 
if any of the cocoons do not start to begin 
with they are kept tumbling about until the 
fiber is attached to the threads goiug to the 
reel, and as one lot becomes exhausted they 
put in more cocoons. Now, do you see the 
drift of all this? What I mean is that we 
shall get every one of the lines of your 
thoughts to a common center, and be- 
fore we have lectured to you for a 
month everyone of us will be united 
to one common purpose, like the many 
fibered silk thread, and each of you will 
be like a musical instrument and all at- 
tuned to one common choral of harmony. 
It is always hard work for a Methodist 
minister to preach forthe firsttime to a new 
congregation (for Methodist ministers are 
sent frequently to a new parish), but after 
awhile the minister gets his congregation 
so that they will shout ‘‘ Amen” to what he 
says. He reels the silk, codrdinating all 
its individual fibers so that he is master 
of the situation. I remember lecturing at 
the University Building; Dr. Drayton and 
the rest of us were there,and a man used 
to come in and sit at some distance from 
the platform. He came early and took 
the same seat. His hair was parted in the 
center and fell in ringlets on both sides 
of his head. He was about 40 years old, 
tall, dignified and stately, and looked like 
a man of high breeding and education. 
He had auburn locks and beautiful blue 
eyes, and he was very handsome and nice, 
as I thought; but he was so dignified. 
He came to the first lecture, he came to the 
second, and sat through the whole lecture 
and looked likea frozen Sphinx ; he would 
not even wink if he could help it. He 
would not nod his head in assent or 
approval; he would not shake his curls; 
he would not do anything but just sit there 
and keenly scan me. He was too much 


of a man to smile at or approve anything 
he had not been taught when he was a 
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boy; and so I set to work to break down 
his frozen dignity, and I am telling you 
about it now so that when you come to 
do it you will know how. I do not know 
how much ability you have to do it now, 
but I am reeling the silk now, gathering 
up its separate fibers, and I know as little 
about you as youdo aboutme. But about 
this man:I would warm upto my subjectand 
spread it over the whole congregation, and 
leave him sitting there in his cold silence, 
and then, when I got ready to crack the 
joke, I wculd drive it straightathim. I 
saw him straighten up once, and I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Well, I am getting him.” So I 
looked away from him and labored at the 
rest, and when I got another story red- 
hot I would explode it, as it were, right 
under his nose, and at last he broke down, 
leaned forward and shook his head so that 
his curls rustled with merriment, and I 
had cured him for all futuretime. After 
that he was ready to applaud and laugh 
with the rest at every good thing that 
might be said. Ido not know whether we 
have any long curls here, and I do not 
know whether we have to roast you in 
order to mellow you; but what I want to 
say is that in a little while you will all 
think together, and then matters will work 
smoothly. 

But if I do not stop I shall begin to lect- 
ure before I knowit. This talk is only 
incidental, and what I am saying is acci- 
dental, for I was too busy this morning to 
think of any speech or to eat my lunch 
until just before I came up here. What 
are we going to do? In the first place, we 
are going to work together and to tell you 
what we know on this subject called 
phrenology, and you might call it Human 
science. As I have already said, we are 
going to deal with the best material the 
world has ever seen or known—manhood 
and life in human form, striving for 
the higher life that is to come— 
and that is material that is worth a 
great deal. Some people hammer horse- 
shoes. That is good work, to be sure, 
and necessary, but it is hard work, and 
then there are some that work at other 
shoes, and some do glorious work ir vari- 
ous ways, and then there are some who do 
inglorious work; but we have the material 
to work on that is worth saving. The ma- 
terial that we work on is that which ‘‘ dott 
not perish.” Somebody has said, ‘‘ Money 
invested in obtaining useful knowledge is 
on interest forever.” That which we do 
and become in this life is to makeas much 
difference with us and the life that is to 
come as the amount of study which the 
schoolboy does will make a difference with 
him and his future prospects when he be- 
gins to struggle with the world in his own 
interests. So we have something to work 
for that is worth the task, and something 
that can respond. Then there is another 














point; I believe that nowhere have we told 
you that we know everything. We have 
not invited you here to listen to a lot of 
mysteries and marvels. Some of you may 
know as much about the subject as we do, 
although you have not been battling in the 
field with it as long as we have, and I wish 
that you all knew more than we know, and 
then it would make you feel good tositand 
listen to the old veterans, and it would be 
a gratification to you to think that 
you knew more than they did. I 
once told a man, ‘“‘I think you could 
afford to come. You may know more 
about the subject than we do. but if you 
come and find out that you do know 
more, it will afterward be a gratification 
to you to think that you were so weil 
posted’; and he laughed over it and said 
he thought that was right. Now, there is 
another thing I want to say to you, and that 
is, I wish you not to prey upon each other. 
Do not argue with one another, and ‘‘ tear 
each other's eyes,” as Watts’ old hymn hath 
it. Wehave invited you here to tell you 
what we know and, if possible, to tell it to 
you so that you will know it as well as we 
do. A mancametotheclass once; he was 
a smart man, and he had secured success 
in the lecture field before he came, but he 
pleasantly sat and listened, and never got 
into any arguments with anybody. He 
antagonized no one. He never expressed 
an adverse opinion, and he never tried to 
convince anybody that he knew something 
better than they knew it. He was satisfied 
with everybody, and he treated everybody 
with courtesy, and, finally, someone said to 
him: ‘‘ Why don’t you ever argue a point?” 
And his reply was: ‘* Because when I came 
here to the Institute I laid on the shelf at 
home all that I supposed I knew on the sub- 
ject and I came here empty ready to hear 
anything thatany body could tell methat was 
better, wiser and richer than I knew my- 
self.” So, while he was here he listened 
quietly to all we had to tell him, and he 
was thankful for it; so he said, at léast, 
and it was politein himtosayso. Butthey 
were not all like that. I have sometimes 
come into the lecture hall and seen a couple 
of brethren arguing and discussing with 
their faces red, and I havealsoseen chickens 
arguing when they became old enough to 
fight, and when I saw the men arguing it 
always reminded me of that. 

There is another thing I want to ask you 
to do, and that is to let utterly alone two 
important subjects, viz.: sectarian religion 
and party politics. Now, I know the relig- 
ious preference or persuasion of every 
member of the class; at least, all those 
who have registered have told me that; 
but as soon as I finished registering one I 
turned over the leaf, so that there was 
nothing but a blank leaf for the next one 
to see. Nearly everything in the way of 
religion has a specimen here, and I do not 
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want any of you to say anything on relig- 
ious subjects that would harass any per- 
son of any religious faith. No one comes 
here for instruction on religion. A man 
has a right to be a Jew or a Gentile, a 
bondsman or a freeman. His religion, 
whatever it is, is not a question to be dis- 
cussed here, so do not discuss it. If a 
Bedouin Arab were to come here as a stu- 
dent, and act in a gentlemanly manner, 
you would have no right to scathe him on 
account of his religion; we come here to 
study phrenology as we would go to an- 
other school to study chemistry, so religion 
is not a question to be discussed here, and 
I do not want you to jostle against each 
other in the way of politics or religion. 
Another thing you had better do, or not do, 
and that is, you had better not set, up asa 
standard what you know yourself in phre- 
nology. Some know more than the rest 
know, but it is always a good plan to try 
to find out what the rest know; so do not 
set yourself up as a ruler among your 
brethren. You know Joseph had some 
trouble with his brethren, because they 
thought he wanted to rule over them, and 
in his dream he saw their sheaves of wheat 
bow to his sheaf and there may be some 
of you who have a sheaf of wheat, and it 
may be strong and ripe, but do not try to 
rule over the others. I have known a man 
who after the second lecture wanted to 
make arrangements to deliver a course of 
lectures to the class on what he knew about 
the subject, and another one wanted to 
lecture on anatomy and physiology, 
because he was an M. D., but before 
he had gone very far the M. D. who 
was appointed to lecture on those subjects 
came, and the class soon found out 
that their medical classmate did not know 
half as much as they supposed he knew to 
begin with, and so he quietly subsided be- 
fore long. You did not come here to teach 
this class, and therefore you should not 
try todoit. Let us teach the class, and if 
you know more than we do it is all right, 
and that which-we do know we will tell 
you honestly, and, as I said before, do not 
cause any friction by arguing on denom- 
inational religion or politics, and do not 
set up your own views on phrenology as a 
standard. I have known of men -with six 
followers on each side to argue on some 
abstract question in phrenology, and when 
I got through with my next lecture I would 
ask if there were any questions, and one 
of these champions would say: ‘Yes, 
professor, I would like to ask a question.” 
So he would present his side of the ques- 
tion which he had been arguing. and hope 
I would side with him against the others ; 
but I saw what they were up to and said: 
‘* We shall discuss that subject later on. 
We have our own way of presenting it, 
and therefore we will not argue it now.” 
Some students incline to ask after we 





























































have made the second or third lecture: 
‘* When are you going to teach us to ex- 
amine heads?” And our answer is: 
**When we have taught you the principles 
on which we examine heads.” ‘There are 
some people who want to jump right into 
the senior year before they have finished 
the freshman, but that is not the best way 
to do it. 

Now we will invite Mrs. C. F. Wells to 
say something, and she will talk much to 
you before the session closes, and you must 
remember that she taught the first class in 
phrenology that was ever taught in Amer- 
ica, and now she is ready to work for the 
latest one. 


MRS, C, F, WELLS. 


Dr. Gall was the discoverer and founder 
of the science of phrenology. Dr. Fossati 
said ‘‘ To Gall alone belongs the glory of 
having discovered the true physiology of 
the brain.” He did not give it the name 
of phrenology. He called it the s:ience of 
human nature, His theory drawn from 
facts was that the brain is the organ of all 
the propensities, sentiments and faculties, 
and that the brain is composed of as many 
particular organs as there are propensities, 
sentiments and faculties, which differ es- 
sentially from each other. This theory of 
his was founded on facts, so called, for 
which he diligently prosecuted the search 
for thirty years before he attempted to pre- 
sent his conclusions to the public. Being 
convinced that those conclusions were true 
he resolved to turn his whole attention to 
the finding of means which, in the least 
possible time, would enable him to accum- 
ulate the greatest number of facts to sub- 
stantiate his theory. He observed men's 
acts, and the peculiarities in the shape of 
their heads, then took casts of them and 
placed dissimilar ones side by side andstud- 
ied them. He was an apt student and 
keen philosopher, and feeling as sure of 
the philosophy as he was of his facts he at 
length presented them to the public in 
the form of lectures in Vienna, in 1796; 
ninety-nine years ago. 

Whether or not Dr, Gall, with his pro- 
phetic vision, looked forward a hundred 
years and discerned the progress, the ex- 
tent of the dissemination of his philosophy 
and the benefits to the human race, let us 
hope that he has not only witnessed from 
his place of abode in ‘‘the next life” 
enough to make him thankful to the All 
Father that he was enabled to exert so 
great and good an influence for the eleva- 
tion of mankind, but also that he has 
guided his disciples in their labors in 
promulgating these truths since he left 
this world. He was ridiculed, persecuted, 
misunderstood and misrepresented, but he 
knew the solid foundation on which his 
teachings were grounded, and persevered 
to the end of his life. The yvrowth of his 
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science may seem to have been slow, but 
like the strong oak, it has been sure. 

In the assemblage in this small hall to- 
day we see evidence of earnest searchers 
for truth, and trust that the students of the 
American Institute of Phrenology for 1895 
may plant good phrenological seed in soil 
that shall produce not less than a hundred 
fold of fruitage of the right kind. In or- 
der to do this, see to it that yourselves, 
physically, mentally and morally, are in 
proper condition for that position. 

Dr. Gall said of himself, ‘' I do not im- 
agine myself sufficiently great to establish 
anything by bare assertion; I must en- 
deavor, therefore, to establish each one of 
these facts by proof.” 

He had been lecturing in Vienna five 
years, when on the gth of January, 1802, 
the Austrian government issued an order 
that his lectures should cease; his doctrines 
being considered dangerous to religion. 
This prohibition stimulated curiosity and 
he had more inquirers than before the in- 
terdiction. He had a large medical practice 
in Vienna and did not see the necessity of 
leaving the city for the mere cause that his 
lectures were pronibited ; therefore he re- 
mained and continued in his usual routine 
of business, but after about four years his 
father wrote tohim, saying, ‘‘ It is late, 
and night cannot be far distant; shall I 
see you once more?” This meaningful 
letter served to the opening of a new life 
to Dr. Gall, who, with his now partner 
Mr. Spurzheim, left his patients and friends 
for a few months’ tour to Northern Ger- 
many with the intention to communicate 
his discoveries to the learned men of that 
region. Invitations to visit universities 
led these disseminators of newly discovered 
truths to extend their travels more than 
two years anda half. They reached Paris 
in November, 1807, in which city Dr. Gall 
remained most of the time till his death. 
In Paris he flourished for a time, met with 
opposition from Napoleon who threw 
obstacles in his path for a time, but could 
not prevent his researches and the accumu- 
lation of a mass of facts, the publication 
of his books and the giving of lect- 
ures. Napoleon’s influence was not ever- 
lasting, or omnipotent for opposition while 
he was the ruler, and Dr. Gall continued 
his writing, publications and lectures, 
some of which he gave in his own home. 
He also gave two public courses gratis. 

In 1819 Dr. Gall commenced lecturing 
for the benefit of the medical students in 
Paris, by request of the Minister of the In- 
terior. These lectures also were delivered 
gratis. In 1820 I think it was he attempted 
to give a course of lectures on his discov- 
eries, with dissections of the brain, in Lon- 
don, but had not sufficient patronage to 
defray his expenses Perhaps his imper- 
fection in the use of the English language 
was the chief impediment to his success, 
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From 1822 to 1826 he published an edition 
of his work on the Functions of the Brain, 
in six volumes. 

At the conclusion of one of his lectures 
in March, 1828, he was seized with a para- 
lytic attack from which he never fully re- 
covered, and which caused his death, Au- 
gust 22, of the same year. 

He had made an imperishable name for 
himself, exerted a great influence on the 
minds of men of note, and was eulogized 
at his grave in Pere la Chaise. To him we 
owe much as our phrenological father. In 
person he is said to have been well devel- 
oped; he was 5 ft. 2in. in height, witha 
large chest, strong muscles, a firm step, 
and a vivid and penetrating look. His 
features had a pleasing expression and 
every part of his head wasstrikingly devel- 
oped, measuring above the eyebrows and 
at the top of the ears 22, in. in circum- 
ference, and 14,5 in. from the root of the 
nose to the occiput. 

Dr. Spurzheim, who was at the begin- 
ning of this century a student of Dr. Gall, 
the founder of phrenology, became Dr. 
Gall’s assistant or coadjutor and finally his 
partner. After afew years of association 
with Dr. Gall he studied the English 
language with the intention to visit 
England and introduce the new science of 
mind there, which purpose he carried into 
effect in 1814. While there he made him- 
self so famous that Americans who were 
educated in Europe and had there become 
interested in phrenology and in Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim as its teachers, invited and 
urged Dr. Spurzheim to come and lecture 
in America. Finally, having lost his wife, 
to whom he was very much attached, and 
for whose loss he deeply grieved, he was 
induced to accept theinvitations. After a 
tedious voyage of six weeks on the Atlantic 
he reached New York on the 4th of August, 
1832, the summer of that terrible scourge, 
the cholera. In his exhausted physical 
state from the uncommonly rough sea 
voyage, his New York friends advised him 
not to remain here, hence he went first to 
New Haven, August 11, which was com- 
mencement week at Yale, the exercises of 
which he attended. While there he 
dissected the brain of a child who had died 
of hydrocephalus. This dissection was 
made after the plan instituted by Dr. Gall 
and perfected with the united and practical 
wit and wisdom of these two great men. 
It was a revelation to the medical men in 
New Haven who witnessed it, being the 
first dissection in America, as far as we 
know, by the unfolding of the convolutions 
of the braininstead of slicing across them. 
(Is this one of the lost arts ?) 

From New Haven the doctor went to 
Hartford, August 16, where he visited 
various public institutions and made many 
friends and admirers. On the 20th of 
August he proceeded to Boston, where at 
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the request of the American Institute he 
spoke on education before an immense 
audience. This was his first public speech 
in this country, and he received the most 
profound attention. On the 17th of Sep- 
tember he commenced a course of lectures 
at the Atheneum Hall, Boston, and soon 
after another course in Cambridge. 
In these two courses he lectured six 
evenings each week, besides which he 
gave five lectures—one every other day— 
on the anatomy of the brain, to medical 
and other professional gentlemen in Bos- 
ton. What time he was not engaged in his 
lectures or with his many callers he spent 
in visiting schools, asylums, prisons, etc., 
giving himse!f no needed rest. Indeed, he 
had so much faith in his physical power of 
endurance that he did not recognize its 
need of repose. He had indeed a power- 
ful physique, standing six feet or more in 
height, and was very abstemious in his 
habits, diet, etc. 

Dr. Nahum Capen, who was with him 
much of the time, said he was one of the 
pleasantest companions he ever knew. I 
had not the pleasure of knowing him per- 
sonally, and am not sure that I knew of 
him until that summer when he was lect- 
uring in Boston. He had not become ac- 
climated or accustomed to the east winds 
of Boston while he was so overtaxing his 
capability of endurance, consequently on 
going from his lecture room when glowing 
with warmth and enthusiasm a chill seized 
and prostrated him. On the tenth of No- 
vember he breathed his last. It seemed as 
if he had captured the Bostonians at once, 
on coming among them, and now their 
love was turned tosadness and mourning, 
and they were repeating toone another the 
words of wisdom that had dropped from 
his lips, some of which reached a little 
teacher of district schools in sparsely set- 
tled towns in the State of New York. Those 
fitly spoken words or some of them fell on 
receptive soil and growth commenced at 
once, forthe explanation thatthe brain is 
the organ of mind met with a responsive 
thrill never before realized, and continues 
tothis day. That little teacherstands be- 
fore you and is rejoiced at every accession 
to the phrenological—army,shall I say ?— 
yes army, for it has been a constant con- 
tention with and overcoming of obstacles, 
the majority of which have risen from 
sources from whence aids instead of 
hindrances might be expected. Thanks be 
to the source from which all blessings flow 
that our cause has grown and prospered 
notwithstanding all the trials with which 
its early apostles met until it has been dis- 
seminated to all quarters of the globe. 

Dr. Spurzheim seemed at times to rise 
into an inspired prophetic mood. One of 
the prophecies related as his is as follows: 
‘‘It was his opinion that the time would 
come when phrenology, in common with 
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medicine and law, would become a regular 
profession, having not only its professor- 
ships in our seats of learning, but its reg- 
ular practitioners in our cities and villages, 
who would be consulted by parents touch- 
ing the education and choice of occupation 
adapted to their children, and by persons 
employing apprentices, servants, etc., as 
much as is the physician now in sickness.” 

Those who have been longest in the field 
must soon vacate their post, and then the 
graduates of this Institute will be expected 
to do their best to fill the vacant places and 
continue the work. It will be not a small 
responsibility. Fit yourself for the posi- 
tion, not for expected emoluments in money 
or fame or notoriety, but for the love of the 
science and for the benefits it will help you 
to wield for the human race. 


DR. DRAYTON, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Consider the 
vast body of literature which belongs to 
this subject. It may surprise you when I 
say that if I could collate all the treatises 
and all the different writings bearing upon 
this topic I could fill these shelves quite 
readily; and yet there are some people 
who ask sometimes: ‘‘Are there any books 
bearing on this subject that I could 
read?” Go to some of the old libraries in 
Europe and some of the libraries in this 
country, and you will find in certain re- 
cesses, where they keep the older books, 
treatises bearing upon certain departments 
of phrenological science. Now, all this 
vast body of men and of literature cer- 
tainly means something. These great men, 
and you will find by looking back over the 
hundred years from the time when Doctor 
Gall commenced his lectures, that there 
were a great many strong men who con- 
centrated their minds and devoted their 
lives to this kind of work; and do you 
think they would have taken it up unless 
they had answered these questions affirma- 
tively? There are one or two other points 
that have a more personal character, per- 
haps, one of which is usually suggested 
when I look at the faces of the group that 
confronts me forthe first time at the opening 
of asession—thatis, the personal experience 
of each student as obtained through 
study of this subject. I feel that it would 
be interesting to know the personal ex- 
perience, the impressions obtained by each 
of you, and how the enthusiasm was 
aroused, the feeling of earnestness to 
know more, the determination to find out 
something and to do something in this 


particular line of noble endeavor. It 
must be about forty years ago when 
this matter of phrenology was first 


introduced to me. A lady came from 
central New York and visited my mother 
for a few days, and while with us her 
main talk was in regard to phrenology, 





Gall, Spurzheim and the Fowlers. I was 
a boy then, and had never heard anything 
about these men or their teachings, and I 
treated the matter simply as a passing 
incident of no interest to me. But this 
lady, I learned afterward, had come to 
New York almost expressly forthe purpose 
of seeing some of the men who had intro- 
duced this grand doctrine into American 
life. Then another point which might be 
mentioned at this time, and which is a 
point which none of us realize, namely, the 
extent of this work; so tremendous in 
its importance; so tremendous in_ its 
reach ; of course just as important as the 
mind, because it treats essentially of the 
mind. Sir Isaac Newton, you remember, 
after many long years of study and hard 
work, said that he had only picked upa 
few pebbles on the shore of the great ocean 
of knowledge; so I have no doubt that 
ifjwe could take the testimony of our friends 
here, these veterans, who for fifty years or 
more have been working constantly in this 
particular field, would say that they had 
not accomplished so much because of the 
vast extent of this work, and the necessity 
remaining for so much effort. This is an 
electrical era. The atmosphere is full of 
electrical energy; what we hear of chiefly 
to-day is in regard to what men are doing 
with that peculiar and subtle force called 
electricity. Weare simply upon the mar- 
gin of its evolution, as it were. We hear 
scientists, those who devote themselves 
largely to the study of the brain and the 
mind, claiming that electricity has some- 
thing to do with mental evolution. I may 
have something to say about this in the 
course of the session, so I will not antici- 
pate it now, but I can feel that you, ladies 
and gentlemen, somehow possess an elec- 
trical spirit, and that your enthusiam with 
regard to phrenological investigations and 
work will partake of the intensity that 
belongs to things electrical. There is a 
department of literature which I suppose 
may be regarded as the highest of all, viz.: 
poetry. I remember that Emerson said 
somewhere that there were three elements 
in true poetry, viz.: comparison, symbol- 
ism and suggestion. Now phrenology 
covers all those three points. In the 
studies that you are called upon to make 
you will use comparison, and you certainly 
will have a great deal to do with symbol- 
ism; and when you come to work among 
men in a practical, useful manner you will 
have very much more to do with sugges- 
tion. Now, it was not my purpose to make 
anything like an extended series of re- 
marks and to anticipate what I may have 
to say later inthe regular course of my 
lectures on the physiology and psychology 
of brain function. I simply wished to 
make your acquaintance in a rather in- 
formal wav and to join in this after- 
noon’s exchange of pleasant courtesies. 
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DANA ANN 


** The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.’ 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY’S CHILDREN. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


THE COUNCIL OF SIX. 


IG. 306.—Ilf we could not see the 
tender, precious object of in- 
terest which has called together this 
fraternal group of six, sympathetic 
and graceful solicitude could be seen 
in every face. This loving brother- 
hood appears to have as much claim 
to royalty and to honor as any group 
we might find anywhere. The eldest 
son of the Emperor, wearing the mili- 
tary epaulettes, has a mellow, kindly 
look. He has a soft, genial face. 
He has a high moral top-head. The 
crown of his head is large enough to 
indicate dignity. His intellectual 
faculties appear practical rather than 
theoretical. His side-head is not as 
broad as is frequently seen among 
Germans, and if he were to succeed 
to the throne there would be gentle, 
sympathetic consideration in the ad- 
ministration. His subjects would re- 
gard him as a kind of a father or 
elder brother. 

The second one, with his military 
boots, has a more robust constitu- 
tion. He is brave and earnest and 
would command an army or a ship 
with more of the push and pluck that 
belongs to a commander than the 
elder brother. He is orderly, a good 
talker, has an excellent memory, is 
fond of wit and of humor, is cautious, 
honest, ambitious and earnest, and 
while he has much of the gentleness 
of the elder he appears to have more 
courage, force, fortitude and power. 

The third son, standing at the head 
of the crib, wherein the mythical 


** Stork” has left its precious burden, 
has an interesting face and a frank- 
ness of development, dignity and de- 
termination that command respect. 
He has not a selfish head. His de- 
sire for property and his tendency to 
be severe are not very great, but his 
love of truth, duty and honor are 
very strong. 

The boy that the Crown Prince 
has his arm over has a sturdy, 
stocky, substantial look. What a 
leg he has, how strong his hips are 
and how broad his shoulders! His 
face is also broad, his head is wide 
and hiscomplexion is of the endur- 
ing, brunettetype. Heis the tough, 
hard worker and the pushing per- 
sonage of the lot, and he will not 
yield his rights to anybody without 
valuable consideration. The brothers 
will learn to pay respect to him; not 
because of seniority, but because he 
has the characteristics of courage, 
fortitude and force. 

The next in order is the girlish, 
sisterly face with the blonde hair. 
What a beautiful face ! What gentle 
qualities, what intelligence in the 
face and how different in some re- 
spects from the other four! 

The sixth little boy, with his chin 
raised upon the infant’s crib, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, doubtless is trying to 
see the blessed messenger that has 
come from the unknown land. See 
those great eyes trying to take in 
the whole subject and with what ~ 
hearty faith he gazes ! 

The tender sleeper in the crib, the 
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object of all the attention of the 
others—the ‘mysterious stranger 
brought from the land of mystery— 
will never have bending over it more 
innocent and anxious curiosity than 
now; and when we study the intelli- 
gence and the strength of character 





possessed by all the others, this one, 
as far as we can judge, will be the 
equal of any of them. It has a 
massive head—the head of a finan- 
cier and an engineer. He will have 
as much wit asthe second son and 
possibly the sympathy of the kind- 
liest of the group. If all royal 
families had in their expression and 
make-up as much of the gentleness 
and kindliness as depicted in these 
heads and faces the history of dyn- 
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asties would be elevated, humanized 
and purified. 

The innocence of childhood is 
beautiful, and it makes one sad to 
“think it possible that the strifes and 
rivalries of life may furrow the 
fair brow and lead to controversy 





FIG, 306.—THE COUNCIL OF SIX 


and hatred among brethren who 
should dwell together united in the 
bonds of peace and love. 


DOUGLAS GARDNER, 


Fig. 307.—This is a remarkable 
boy. He is seven years of age and 


his head measures twenty-one and a 
half inches incircumference, enough, 
indeed, for a man of ordinary size of 
thirty years who turns the scales at 
Be- 


one hundred and forty pounds. 
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sides, from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top of the 
head it measures fourteen and a half 
inches, which is large enough for a 
man who is forty years of age and 
whose head measures twenty-two and 
a half inches in circumference. His 


make a man who would do credit to 
any family. The type of his head is 
that of the thinker, the philosopher 
and the reasoner. He gathers knowl- 
edge readily because he is so hun- 
gry to get it, but his thoughts are 
ripe and old. His wit is keen and 





FIG. 307.—DOUGLAS GARDNER. 


head is too large for his body, con- 
sidering his weight, fifty-six pounds, 
and hisage, seven years. He weighs 
well for his age, but his large head 
ought to be sustained by a larger 
physique. His complexion is light, 
his eyes blue, his health is good, and 
if it can be so continued and if he 
can be kept from overstudy and from 
over excitability he will be likely to 





he readily sees the salient points of 
merriment and mirth. He appre- 
ciates poetry, has a fertile imagina- 
iton and will bea logician in every line 
of study which headopts. He will ex- 
hibit talent for engineering, construc- 
tion, invention and creative fancy 
He has wonderful powers of imitation 
and he conforms promptly to that 
which surrounds him if he likes it. 
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His caution is too large; he will 
always be more anxious than is com- 
fortable or profitable. He has the 
financiering ability and if he has a 
chance he will make money, unless 
he devotes himself to literature and 
to science out of the reach of the 
financial phases of life. His Secret- 
iveness enables him to say nothing 
when it is not wise or prudent to talk 
and caution renders him extra pru- 
dent. Heisambitioustoexcel. He 
is ardent in his friendships and cor- 
dial in his affections. He is imita- 
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think he will study as much as he is 
capable of bearing, and he will take 
rank with thinkers and, among 
scholars. 
THE HAPPY CABIN PASSENGER. 

Fig. 308.—It is doubtful if this child 
in later years will be happier behind a 
coach-and-four than in this willow 
basket; yet his organization indi- 
cates a tendency to be happy irre- 
spective of his environment. With 
such a vital and mental temperament 
he will make his own happiness and 
shed it abroad upon his environment. 


FIG, 308.—CHARLES G. VOGELL, 


tive, adopts the ways and usages of 
older people, and he does not imitate 
downward toward childhood and 
infancy, but upward toward manhood 
and achievement. We hope he will 
refrain from excitants, from tobacco 
and from the enthusiastic topics that 
would exasperate so excitable a nerv- 
ous system. He needs the open air, 
plain, wholesome diet, warm cloth- 
ing and not too much study. We 





Such a child does not need floral 
decorations nor elaborate surround- 
ings to produce happiness, but is 
himself a point of light, happiness 
and beauty. 

The head is large and handsomely 
developed; has a keen and massive 
intellect which will grow under the 
light of scholarly culture. Mirthful- 
ness and ideality will bring the 
bright and beautiful into view. 
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There is enough of economy to 
make a success in the financial world, 
enough of caution to comprehend 
danger and avoid it, enough of ap- 
probativeness to give relish for ele- 
gance and popularity. Has large 
Conscientiousness, which will need 
only a guide-board where two ways 
meet to induce the right choice. 
There is large Hope, which brings 
sunshine and emits it. Veneration 
and benevolence are strong, lan- 
guage is large, and with the strong 
social development will be likely to 
occupy a central field of observation 
in every desirable circle. Compan- 
ionship, affection, intelligence, brill- 
iancy in conversation, music and 
mirth will lubricate and illuminate 
the life wherever its lines may lead. 
If the willow basket, labeled 
‘*Cabin,” brought wine to our shores 
its present contents is quite as likely 
to cheer, but not inebriate. We 
congratulate the mother and the 
**cabin”’ passenger and heartily wish 
him don voyage. 





BARTON V. SYKES, 


FIG. 309. 


Fig. 309.—This five months’ old 
boy will make his mark wherever he 
roams or rests. He has the head of 
a historian, and a memory which will 
hunger for everything that is worth 


gathering and be able to tell it when 
the occasion requires. The center 
of that forehead is very prominent 
and indicates a keenly historic mem- 
ory. He will show the powers of 
analysis and criticism, ability to think 
clearly, brightly and rapidly. In 
him there is the organization of the 
scholar. He has talent for mechan- 
ism and art. He has indications of 
financial skill and wisdom, of energy, 
force of character; power to fight 
life’s battles without help and to make 
his mark clear and high. He has 
firmness enough to be steadfast and 
dignity enough to hold him to his 
work. He will love truth because it 
is truth, and will not be afraid of any- 
thing thatis true. He will be an in- 
dependent thinker, but not necessar- 
ily skeptical. He has in him the 
temperamental and mental qualities 
of the investigator, the scientist 
and the scholar. 


oe “eo 
SYSTEM IN CULTURE. 


N child training Mr. J.G. Oakley 

in Zhe Outlook considers this 

matter from the point of view of sound 

principle. Theinsistence of theneces- 

sity of educating the young much in 

the line of animal training will finally 
obtain a hearing we think. 

I read lately an interesting account 
of the means by which Signor Blitz, 
a once noted exhibitor, trained can- 
ary birds to do unnatural things at 
his bidding. To teach one little bird 
the trick of lying motionless on the 
back when placed there, the bird was 
caught and placed in this position the 
first day one hundred times in suc- 
cession before it would remain so, 
and then it was through mere exhaus- 
tion. Fora number of days follow- 
ing the tiny creature was subjected 
to the same discipline, only yielding 
by slow degrees. At length it would 
lie still at once. No methods of ter- 
ror, aS we are apt to think, were 
used ; but, on the contrary, the flat- 
tery of a reward, in the shape of a 
sprig of bird-weed; it was the per- 
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sistence and determination of a being 
of superior strength and intellect 
brought to bear on one definite point 
after another. This produced that 
set of habits, contrary to nature, 
which we call training. Such things 
can be done with birds and with 
beasts. The men who wish to teach 
pigs to count and horses to dance do 
not stop short of success. 

But how is it with those who have 
in hand the habits of children, orare 
responsible merely to guard them 
against bad habits, or to rectify some 
of the strange twists which children 
seem instinctively prone to? The 
stolid child sucks his thumb, the 
nervous one twitches his facial mus- 
cles, rolls his eyes, bites his finger- 
nails, stammers, refuses to. talk 
plainly. One of the commonest of 
these physical habits, and most tor- 
menting, is that of biting the finger- 
nails—usually a girl’s misfortune, and 
contracted while sheis reading stories. 
Sometimes the habit lasts through 
life; the girl becomes a helpless vic- 
tim, but she would be forever thank- 
ful to anyone who could help her con- 
quer it. The mother will pour out 
voluble complaints of the trouble it 
has given her, and relate the tre- 
mendous efforts she has made to 
break it up. But did she ever follow 
up a remedy a hundred times a day, 
like the bird-tamer? It would seem 
altogether reasonable and _ worth 
while to have a week set apart to 
accomplish a cure, just as a week is 
set apart for extraordinary household 
tasks for the autumn sewing or the 
spring packing. 

Unconscious influence does its 
work upon all the deep undercurrents 
of nature; and it is true ina broad 
sense that each life is predetermined 
by the character of the lives that 
fostered it, however carelessly. But 
let us suppose that a determination 
to get higher possibilities of conduct 
and character cou!d constantly stimu- 
late a parent; that he or she could 
feel as the exhibitor does who makes 
his living depend upon teaching his 


bird to lie still—how soon would 
there bea real advance of a race? 
Mothers, by taking a great deal of 
pains with the first child, particularly 
if that is a girl, often secure for 
themselves a line of lieutenants in 
the domestic realm who carry their 
best influence all along the line. The 
worst neglected children are those 
who get their ideals and habits from 
hirelings. From these they are 
passed on to teachers, and so into 
life, with so much to learn and un- 
learn. Sensitive natures, brought 
finally into contact with women and 
men with a much higher standard of 
manners, suffer keenly from a con- 
sciousness of deficiency. Parents 
can discipline their children without 
alienating their affections; but a 
proxy of any kind, an aunt or teacher 
who shall try to smooth away some 
of the rough knots of behavior, can 
easily seem hateful toan undisciplined 
nature. 


— 
“NOBLE” BABIES ON EXHIBITION. 


BABY show was ‘lately held in 
England under the manage- 
ment of a lady, Mrs. Robert Craw- 
shay, prizes being offered for the best 
specimensof physicalinfancy. Weare 
told that the first prize for weight 
and general excellence for babies 
under 1 year of age was awarded to 
Dermot Browne, son of Lord and 
Lady Castlerosse, who, though but 
11 months old, weighed thirty-three 
and one-half pounds. The prize for 
weight and general excellence of 
development for babies over one year 
old was awarded to Angela Mil- 
dred Baring, daughter of Lord and 
Lady Ashburton, who was.18 months 
old, weighed 28 pounds, and had 
14 teeth. Information as to the feed- 
ing of these children would have 
been interesting. Details of the 
management which produces such 
results should be published, and we 
should also have some trustworthy 
notes of the temperamental qualities 
of the parents as well. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER. 


By Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 


T has been estimated that the 
water supply of the earth is suffi- 
cient to form an ocean, entirely en- 
circling it, nearly two miles in depth, 
from which we are able to judge some- 
thing of its vast importance in the 
promotion of the comfort and health 
of the race. Indeed, water occupies 
a conspicuous place among the neces- 
saries of life, it being possibe for man 
to abstain from ordinary food for a 
much longer time than from water. 
This fact is well illustrated by the 
many experimcnts, like that of Dr. 
Tanner and others, who have excelled 
him in this regard, Captain Atwood, 
of Chatham, Mass., having fasted for 
eighty days. While Dr. T. supposes 
that such a fast, once in ten years, 
would be promotive of general health, 
it may be questioned whether such 
long fasts are really useful, though 
they prove the great value of water, 
practically ranking it with man’s 
food. 

The appropriateness of such an 
ample supply is indicated by the fact 
that the human body is composed 
largely, very largely, of water—the 
bones containing about one-tenth of 
it—and the same being true in the 
generalanimalkingdom. Ournatural 
food also affords us a generoussupply ; 
the grains containing the least, while 
the average animal food has about 
seventy-five per cent. ; fruits have a 
stilllarger amount of this constituent. 
On the supposition that animal food 
is not an actual necessity for the sus- 
tenance of man, it is fortunate that 
the fruits, so delicious, are so rich 


in palatable juices, to be freely used 
with the highly nutritious gra‘ns, 
which are our most nourishing food; 
wheat, according to the best author- 
ity, containing all of the elements of 
nutrition actually needed by man. 
With sucha valuable article as wheat, 
etc., we may well be satisfied if some 
of the melons do not contain more 
than five per cent. of solid matters, 
these well representing both food and 
drink. 

It must be admitted that water is 
the natural and the best beverage for 
man and beast, and that tea, coffee, 
cocoa and the whole range of intoxi- 
cants must be regarded as among the 
luxuries at most, rather than the ne- 
cessaries of life. I well know thatit 
will be claimed that these intoxicants 
are necessary in medical treatment, 
but I know of no advantage in using 
any poison—such as are so labeled in 
the drug store—while I would sooner 
recommend them as beverages than 
as medicines, since, in health, one is 
better able to resist the natural effects 
of the use of poisons than when de- 
bilitated by disease. (1 will add that, 
with a free use of the fruits and vege- 
tables, and the disuse of salt, the 
spices, all of the mere irritants, the 
salt being used only very sparingly, 
if at all—I believe that it is unneces- 
sary in its usual form, while its ele- 
ments, chlorine and sodium, are in 
our ordinary food, and that, aside 
from these irritants, there would be 
but a very little of unnatural thirst, a 
part of it being simpiy artificial ) 

A very important use of water is in 
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medical treatment. As one of the 
most valuable of the solvents, water 
enters into the blood and other liquids, 
making the entire round of the sys- 
tem in a very brief period, coming 
in contact and dissolving the effete 
matters, which are thrown off 
by the decaying parts of the 
body, as useless and putrescent offal, 
to be thrown off by perspiration and 
by the general excretories, doing 
more in the matter of renovating the 
body than all of the ‘‘blood puri- 
fiers’ ever produced. While there is 
a constant tendency toward the 
accumulations of irritating deposits, 
free drinking of water prevents an 
excess, proving a very important 
means of the perservation of the 
health. At no time is this more 
efficacious than when the stomach is 
empty, as early in the morning and 
at night, when there is generally an 
accumulation of mucus on the mem- 
brane, interfering with the oozing out 
of the gastric juice, the water, par- 
ticularly if taken quite warm, a half 
hour before the meals, dissolving this 
and passing it into the bowels, materi- 
ally improving the digestion of the 
following meals. 

Free water drinking is very bene- 
ficial in fevers—when the appetite is 
mercifully suspended, and thirst is 
substituted—to the extent that per- 
spiration is restored, and the excre- 
tions are kept active, these two 
agencies, during the fasting, rapidly 
removing the disturbing accumula- 
tions, materially shortening the dura- 
tion of the fever. It is highly proba- 
ble that fevers would be diminished 
in intensity if nature should be fol- 
lowed in all of her intimations, in the 
absence of all treatment, with abso- 
lute fasting, satisfying the thirst, 
with the aid of cleanliness in all 
respects, aided by an abundance of 
pure air and sunlight. Twoor three 
sips of quite warm water just before 
the meals, or cold only when there is 
considerable heat or feverishness, 
will aid the stomach in its digestive 
labors, and any time afterward, if 


there is an inactivity, a feeling of 
‘*goneness”’ or any disagreeable 
sensation, since the temperature may 
have been lowered, a half goblet 
being safe and judicious, raising the 
stomach to its normal temperature. 
Such a drink will ordinarily act as 
an actual stimulant, affording relief 
and comfort. While cold water is 
generally harmful during the digestive 
process, it is safe ordinarily to drink 
very freely of warm water when the 
stomach is empty, removing its harm- 
ful deposits, and aiding in the secre- 
tion of the digestive juices, of course 
improving digestion, a matter of 
great importance. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOODS IN 
AVPLICATION. 


R. H. F. STIFER says in the 
Christian Advocate as the re- 
sult of much careful study : 

‘* Animal food, being identical in 
composition with the structure of the 
body, is therefore exceedingly well 
adapted to minister to the growth 
and nutrition of the body ; but little 
chemical alteration is required for 
its assimilation, consequently it is 
easier of digestion. Animal food has 
the advantage of concentration, which 
frequently renders it preferable to 
veyetable food, by reason of its smal- 
ler bulk. It also has a more deli- 
cate shade of flavor, for which many 
of the meats are so highly esteemed. 

** Under natural conditions instinct 
guides us in the selection of food, but 
in many disordered conditions reason 
must dictate the kind, amount and 
quality. Meat should be used in 
moderation in asthma, diseases of 
the brain, liver, stomach and kindeys; 
abstained from in gout, gravel and 
rheumatism, On the other hand, 
meat is indicated in obesity, diabetes 
and disease of the heart; fat meat is 
especially indicated in anzemia, scrof- 
ula and consumption. 

‘* From the vegetable kingdom we 
derive a great variety of important 
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foods. In this class of foods the 
carbon is in excess of the nitrogen. 
In constructing a vegetable diet, in 
order to furnish sufficient nitrogen, 
there is evidently a great loss of car- 
bon. This defect can be supplied by 
selecting such articles as are rich in 
nitrogen, as nuts, beans, peas, buck- 
wheat, etc. 

‘Vegetable food differs from animal 
food in being less digestible, and in- 
volves more effort on the part of the 
system for complete assimilation. It 
is less concentrated, therefore, requir- 
ing a larger amount for nutrition, 
which may be objectionable in case 
of defective digestion. Vegetable 
food has the advantage of being much 
cheaper than animal food, and is 
more easily preserved, which is an 
important desideratum. It is indica- 
ted in gout, gravel and rheumatism, 
and in all acute inflammatory dis- 
eases. 

‘Greens are desirable in scurvy and 
diseases of the liver and kidneys. 
S:gar and starch should be abstained 
from in diabetes, obesity, and flatu- 
lent dyspepsia. Fruits are esteemed 
for their agreeable flavor rather than 
for their nutritive value. Analysis 
shows that fruits generally are rich 
in potash salts. They also contain 
lime, magnesia and iron. The apple 
and strawberrv are rich also in soda 
salts. The chief nutrient ingredients 
are starch and sugar. The organic 
acids give them their characteristic 
taste. Their agreeable aroma is due 
to the presence of essential oils. 
They all contain a gelatinizing sub- 
stance, pectin, or vegetable jelly. 
Malic acid is found in apples, pears, 
peaches, gooseberries and currants; 
tartaric acid in grapes, and citric 
acid in lemons and oranges. 

‘* Fruit is a refreshing kind of food, 
and, eaten in moderate quantity, 
exerts a favorable influence on the 
nutrition of the body. stimulates the 
secretions by virtue of the acids and 
essential oils, and thus altering the 
character of the blood and acting as 
an admirable blood purifier. The 


proportion of nitrogen and carbon is 
too low and of water too high to be 
of much nutritive value. It is chiefly 
of service in furnishing vegetable 
acids, salts and water. It is important 
in counteracting the unhealthy state 
induced by too much dried and salted 
food; it is therefore advantageous to 
consume moderate quantities of fruit 
during the winter months. 

‘*It is at all times a useful addition 
to the dietary, agreeable and refresh- 
ing, tends to promote intestinal 
action and correct tendencies to 
constipation. Fruits are indicated in 
fevers, diseases of the kidneys, gout 
and rheumatism. 
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INTEMPERANCE AND SUICIDE, 


HERE is a close relation sub- 
sisting between the habit of 
drinking spirituous liquorsand the dis- 
position toward suicide. This our 
temperance advocates should under- 
stand and make use of in their reforma- 
tory work. Intemperance breaks down 
aman physically and mentally—on the 
side of the latter weakening his moral 
sense, disturbing that balance which 
is essential to self-control. In a 
work published by Dr. Prinzing, of 
Ulm, with the title ‘‘ Drunkenness 
and Suicide,’’ the author shows from 
statistics that intemperance is the 
most prevalent cause of self-murder 
in Germary, What is true of the 
German people is true also of other 
civilized people, for the effect of al- 
cohol upon the nervous system is 
very similar, whether the man be a 
German, an Englishman or an Amer- 
ican. The same narcotic, benumb- 
ing, depressing effect upon the nerve 
centres occurs. Dr. Prinzing says in 
one place: 

‘* Aristotle says that ‘many men 
commit suicide during a drunken 
bout, and others become nervous and 
melancholy.’ During the Middle 
Ages little attention was given tothe 
subject. Few people asked what 
caused suicide, and still fewer had 
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any theory as to the proper method 
of stopping it. It is only in our own 
century that the subject has become 
one of considerable inquiry. Statis- 
tics relating to suicide are, however, 
seldom very reliable. Often a ‘tem- 
porary insanity’ is invented to ac- 
count for the deed; disgust with life 
in general, physical ailment, insan- 
ity, repentance, the pangs of con- 
science, debt, etc., are often men- 
tioned as the causes of suicide in 
cases where drunkenness has origi- 
nally caused the misery, either in the 
suicide himself or in a relative. 
There are so many ways for drunken- 
ness to lead to suicide. Many peo- 
ple commit suicide while drunk. 
Actual or fancied poverty and dis- 
tress, whose ills appear magnified to 
the brain of the drunkard and cause 
hallucination, may easily produce 
that melancholy state in which sui- 
cide is committed. This is specially 
the case with absinthe drinkers.” 
‘*A man will commit suicide ina 
state of drunkenness without proper 
realization of the importance of his 
act. Cesare Lombroso tells of a man 
who jumped into the Po with the 
avowed intent to commit suicide. 
He was fished out, and when he be- 
came sober he knew nothing about 
the whole matter. Brierre de Bois- 
mont relates the case of a Parisian 
laborer. During a drunken fit he 
complained that life was unbearable, 
and that his mind was made np to 
escape its misery; but the limb of a 
tree on which he hanged himself 
broke; he was found with the rope 
around his neck and taken to the 
police station. When he sobered up 
he could not imagine what led him to 
attempt suicide; he was very glad of 
his escape, and preserved the rope 
asa warning. The curious animals 
which appear to persons in a state of 
delirium tremens cause such terror 
that drunkards often jump out of the 
window to escape them. Then there 
are such hallucinations as the hearing 
of insults, the fancied unfaithfulness 
of the wife, the idea that the execu- 
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tioner is waiting—all these are very 
common. 

‘*From 1883 to 1891 an average 
of 138 persons committed suicide in 
Prussia while in a state of delirium 


tremens. Mostly, however, the 
drunkard commits suicide while 
sober. He loses all pleasure in life, 


blames himself for having fallen into 
this vice, believes that he cannot 
give it up (which is very often a 
wrong conception), and thus takes 
his own life ina state of hopelessness. 
His stomach is out of order, and after 
a while liquor refuses to brace up the 
nerves. Business declines, positions 
are lost, and thus worry is added to 
physical ills. As long as there is 
sufficient credit to obtain liquor, the 
drunkard holds on; when he cannot 
obtain his customary quantity of 
alcohol, he takes to a rope to escape 
his creditors. The abuse of liquor 
produces hypochondria. A drunkard 
cares very little whether his family is 
clothed and fed, and will commit 
suicide because he cannot bear to see 
their misery, but he cannot bear the 
thought of being unable to procure 
liquor. Indirectly, therefore, drunk- 
enness is often the cause of suicide 
committed by the drunkard’s rela- 
tions. A drunkard regards the 
parents whom he ought to maintain 
as useless appendages, and everyone 
knows how badly the wives of drunk- 
ards are treated.” 


a einen 
COUSIN MARRIAGES IN FIJI. 
i regard to the question of cousin 

marriages, of which there is an 
editorial note in the August number of 
THE JouRNAL, I find the following in 
a paper contributed to the reports of 
the Anthropological Society of Eng- 
land by Dr. Basil Thompson, who 
has made the marriage system 
among the natives in the Fiji 
Islands a subject of close investiga- 
tion and study. Dr. Thompson 
writes: 
*‘In the Fiji Islands children of 
brothers are not permitted to marry, 
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neither are children of sisters. But 
children of a sister and a brother 
are compelled to marry each other. 
That is, John and Charles Smith 
have children, which under no cir- 
cumstances are allowed to marry 
each other, but the marrying to each 
other of the children of John Smith 
and Annie Jones, #ée Smith, is com- 
pulsory by law. 

‘*The statistics from twelve native 
villages go to show that marriages 
between the children of a sister and 
a brother result in by far the healthi- 
est and largest families. Where the 
above rules in way of intermarriages 
are not observed, as among the 
converted Christians in the Islands, 
the results have in every case been 
in evidence as to the advantageous- 
ness of the native marriage system.” 

The general opinion is that cousin 
marriages should not be permitted, 
as the offspring is likely to suffer 
from mental and physical defects. 
But in Fiji we have a people that, as 
far back as can be traced, has made 
one kind of cousin marriages com- 
pulsory, and from the results we are 
led to believe that such marriages 
are regarded by those people as 
specially desirable. O. A. L. 


+e< _—— 


THE “ BICYCLE FACE.” 


MONG the many side comments 
anent the growing use of the 
bicycle is that regarding the so- 
called ‘‘ bicycle face.” Attention is 
thus called to the earnest and grave 
expression usuaily worn by the rider 
while making his paces, and various 
suggestions are ventured as to the 
nervous effects that it forebodes. 
We presume that people who read 
such talk are more than half im- 
pressed that there is a peculiar ex- 
pression acquired by the wheelman 
and that it will distinguish him from 
those who are not riders. That there 
is nothing specially new in what of 
set expression the wheelman’s face 
may assume we are well satisfied, and 


one who has uttered an opinion in 
the New York TZribune approves 
such a view with something of ex- 
planation of the matter. He writes: 

‘*It is indeed singular that the 
learned persons who have discovered 
this bicycle-face come from the ranks 
of the vast army who ride in either 
cable or trolley cars. For centuries 
it has been known to close observers 
that all men and women who ride 
horses, camels or elephants have set 
faces. When Alexander commanded 
his orderlies to face Bucephalus 
toward the sun that he might not see 
his shadow, and mounted the fretful 
charger, dces anyone believe that the 
king’s features were relaxed and 
that the face of the mighty con- 
queror wore a grin? A _ hundred 
times no. The great general wore 
the so-called bicycle-face. Did not 
Julius Cesar say that the stern, war- 
like features of his cavalry were a 
host when his troopers confronted 
the infantry of Pompey ? 

‘““Down through the ages every 
rider bears the set face of the cyclist. 
Nobody can ride any animal or any 
machine that requires the centraliza- 
tion of thought without his features 
reflecting the concentration. Rail- 
road engineers, sailors, drivers of 
trotting horses in races, jockeys, 
cavalrymen, and all other equestrians 
have the bicycle-face. The boys 
who ride or exercise thoroughbreds 
acquire the bicycle-face in a few 
weeks, as their minds are on their 
safety, even if their fancy runs riot, 
and they imagine that the horses they 
ride are future Derby or St. Leger 
winners. They must be alert and 
quick to act in an emergency. Con- 
sequently all successful jockeys have 
the bicycle-face. In the Russian 
Cossack the bicycle-face is heredi- 
tary, as the race is practically born 
in the saddle. Nobody ever saw a 
negro of South Africa with a bicycle- 
face.”” As we ride the wheel ourselves 
we can subscribe to the above from 
the point of view of experience. 

D. 








NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 
has been formally opened, and itsextent and 
attractiveness deserve more than passing 
mention. A Southern enterprise intrinsic- 
ally, itshows in a most impressive degree 
the growth of the Southern States in the 
material of commercial power. Interna- 
tional in scope of exhibits, it nevertheless 
is strongest on the side of products that the 
Southern States give to the trading world. 
In this respect the successful accomplish- 
ment of its managers in bringing together 
so grand an array is altogether beyord any 
previous attempt of a section of our coun- 
try. As a contributor to the display the 
United States Government is prominent, 
and the legislatures and commercial organi- 
zations in the Southern States, with many 
in the North, have provided for their gener- 
ous representation. Many foreign countries 
have also been attracted by the advantages 
offered by the fair to advertise their prod- 
ucts and to stimulate trade, both the Euro- 
pean and Central and South American 
States making a large and varied display. 


Significance of Human Varia- 
tiom.—The Shattuck Lecture, delivered 
by Prof. Thomas Dwight at a recent meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
was on the Range and Significance of 
Variation in the Human Skeleton. In it 
the author, who is convinced that every 
bodily difference between man and non- 
rational animals is of degree and not of 
kind, expresses himself ‘* astonished and 
perplexed by the great network of anal- 
ogies extending throughout Nature. No 
one can ignore them without willfully 
shutting his eyes. But the very multi- 
plicity of these resemblances assures me 
that some other law than that of heredity 
must be invoked to account for them. 
They cannot be represented by a treelike 
figure. They spread out every way. The 
opinion is daily growing stronger among 
serious scholars that, if man’s body came 


from a lower form, it was not by a long 
process of minute modifications, but by 
some sudden, or comparatively sudden, 
transition. The fabulous missing link, 
once soaccurately described by Haeckel, 
“is retreating to the limbo of worn-out 
hypotheses.” 


A Hindoo Ascetic.—In an article 
entitled ‘‘ Hindoo and Moslem” appearing 
in the last number of Harper's monthly 
the writer describes the Hindoo fakir in 
two or three phases, One is strikingly 
pictured thus: 

An ascetic with whom we had the honor 
of a personal interview had invented 
an original method of attaining that eleva- 
tion of spirit, through maceration of the 
flesh, which all must compass before they 
may hope for endle-s rest. Wesaw him 
on the road from Ajmeer to the sacred 
lake of Poscha, dwelling alone in the 
wilderness. The fine road by which we 
descended a steep declivity among the 
hills made an abrupt turn at the bottom 
of the slope, and the driver had to rein in 
his horses, which were rearing and plung- 
ing at the sudden apparition of a small 
white tent, with a silent figure squatting 
at the entrance, With three broad white 
stripes chalked across his forehead, and 
hair toned to the deep and streaky bronze 
hue so prevalent at the Concours Hip- 
pique, he was like a Japanese monster 
carved from a knot of wood. Just inside 
the tent stood an eiaborate iron bedstead, 
and there was neither mattress nor sheet 
to conceal the framework of the structure; 
with transverse bars thickly planted with 
long iron spikes, on which, for eight hours 
out of the twenty-four, the fakir was ac- 
customed to stretch his emaciated body. 
At that moment he was taking a rest, and 
his eyes, the only signs of life in his 
wooden countenance, were fixed on us. 
The bedstead had been constructed in 
Ajmeer at the expense of one of his dis- 
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ciples, a wealthy Hindoo merchant. This 
valley was the playground of divers 
striped and spotted brutes of the cat fam- 
ily, to such an extent that iron-barred 
refuges for goats and goat herds had been 
built at intervals along the road, and we 
have often since thought, with a certain 
uneasiness, of the lonely fakir, whose only 
defence was his sanctity, and wondered 
whether he had been rewarded with the 
martyr’s crown. 


The Foot Trained to Use asa 
Racial Feature.—The traveler who 
walks in the native quarters of the cities of 
Indiacan easily study there all industries 
in their beginnings, as they were probably 
practiced in Europe in the middle ages, 
The shops are usually open, and the work- 
men can be seen inside; textile industries, 
pottery, shoemaking, joinery, armoring, 
jewelry, confectioners—all can be observed 
in a single street like Chitpore street, 
Calcutta. If we take pains to examine at- 
tentively the methods of working we shall 
be struck by the enormous function played 
by the lower limb. Whatever the indus- 
tries, the Indian, squatting or sitting on 
the ground, works with his feet as well as 
with his hands; and it might be said that 
all four of his limbs are in constant exer- 
cise. The joiner, for example, has no assis- 
tant to hold his plank, but makes his great 
toe serve that purpose. The shoemaker does 
not employ a fixed clamp for the shoe on 
which he is sewing, but holds it in his feet, 
which change position to suit his conven- 
ience, while his nimble hands do the sew- 
ing. The metal-worker holds the joint of 
his shears on his feet in cutting copper. 

In the making of wooden combs the 
comb is held straight up by the feet, while 
the workman marks the teeth with one 
hand and with the other directs the instru- 
ment that cuts them. The wood-turner 
directs the hand-rest with his great toes; 
so, generally, do Egyptian and Arabian 
turners. In smoothing twine or sewing a 
bridle the Indians hold the article between 
the first and second toes. When the butcher 
cuts his meat into small pieces he holds 
his knife between the first and second 
toes, takes the meat in both hands and 





pulls it up across the knife. Children have 
been seen climbing a tree and holding a 
branch between their toes. These are 
enough details concerning the constant, 
universal use of the foot. 


Similarities in Culture.—As noted 
in the Popular Science Monthly, Prof. O. T. 
Mason closes a somewhat critical discus- 
sion of similarities in culture—on which, 
he suggests, more is sometimes built than 
can stand—with the conclusion that such 
similarities may arise through a common 
humanity, a common stress, common en- 
vironment, and common attributes of 
Nature ; through acculturation, or contact, 
commerce, borrowing, appropriating, be- 
tween peoples in all degrees of kinship; 
and through common kinship, race, or 
nationality. Generic similitudes arise by 
the first cause; special and adventitious 
similarities by the second cause; and the 
more profound, coérdinated, real, and 
numerous similarities by the third cause. 
Similarities are partly natural, such as 
sounds of animals, forms of pebbles, 
qualities of stone, clay, andthelike, but most 
of them are fundamentally ideal. Where 
the same idea exists in two areas, a simple 
one may have come to men independently. 
One containing two or more elements in 
the same relation and order is less likely to 
have so arisen, while a highly organized 
idea could not often have come totwo men 
far removed from one another. Further- 
more. a complex ideais never the progeny 
of a single mind, and that embarrass the 
question further. The generic and adven- 
titious similarities are most striking and 
most frequently called to notice. The error 
is in taking them for profound and real 
similarities. Those similarities that are 
imbedded in the life of peoples and logi- 
cally coérdinated with the annual circle of 
activities are of the family and stock, and 
beyond any reasonable doubt proclaim the 
people to be one, ‘‘ Furthermore, they 
exist for the trained and patient eye and 
hand; they elude the gaze of the superfi- 
cial observer. The identification of them 
is the reward of long years of patient 
research, and the finder is the discoverer 
of a pearl of great price.” ~ 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLATO. 


Epcar C. Beat, M.D., Epiror. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1895. 


ECONOMICS IN MENTALITY. 


w" DERFUL achievements 

have been made in econo- 
the employed in 
nearly all industrial arts. In navi- 
gation, agriculture and manufac- 
turing, great ingenuity is displayed 
in saving time, space and material. 
An enterprising American has 
recently invented a pneumatic lock to 
be used in a canal connecting the 
Atlantic seabcard with the great 
lakes, which, it is estimated, will 
reduce the expense of freight trans- 
portation seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars per annum. This is the result 
of appreciating water, steam, etc., as 
forces in commerce. 

Now one of the great needs of the 
is to economize moral and 
intellectual force. The almost uni- 
versality of every form of vice 
and crime indicates only too clearly 
that the elements of human 
character have not been utilized 
and controlled in a degree equal 
to the advance in other directions. 
Why should the world march forward 
with giant strides in every depart- 


mizing forces 


age 





ment except in the regulation of 
humana mentality ? We reply, simply 
from the fact that people have studied 
trees and flowers, earth and sky, 
stones and stars, birds and bugs, 
water, steam, electricity, etc., while 
they have ignored the true science of 
mind. 

When people study the external, or 
physical, world they usually proceed 
in a rational, consistent and logical 
manner. Hence they accomplish 
great practical results. They deal 
with actual conditions and facts, con- 
sequently they are rewarded by 
discovering valuable truths. But in 
the realm of metaphysics, theory, 
speculation and superstition have too 
often taken the place of observation, 
experiment and demonstration, and 
the result has been that the usual 
philosophical diet has been one of 
husks. Mental science, in the con- 
ventional educational institutions, is 
still so vague and _ impractical 
that the most gigantic blunders 
are still constantly made in the 
education and government of man- 
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kind. If our leaders understood 
the constitution of the mind as it is 
explained by phrenology this state of 
things could not long exist. If the 
people were educated up to a knowl- 
edge of the mental tools with which 
they work they would nut be so heed- 
less in their methods, or answerable 
for so many failures. In that case 
one of the first improvements would 
be a general obedience to the laws of 
heredity. People would know some- 
thing definite about the production 
of genius. There would be also 
such an appreciation of the better 
elements of human nature, that true 
genius would not be allowed to 
starve, as it so oftenis to-day, while 
arrogant ignorance is fostered and 
féted in the high places of the world. 
If people had a sense of economy in 
the use of goodness and intelligence 
they would waste less brain and 
money in efforts to do the impossible 
among the obstinate and degraded 
nations of Africa and Asia. But they 
would give more money and time to 
the development and encouragement 
of geniuses among our own race who, 
if protected, would be able to become 
missionaries for the whole world. 
Most people do not appreciate the 
advantage of breeding and multiply- 
ing virtue and intelligence in human 
nature, because the superior elements 
of the mind are not, as a rule, scien- 
tifically understood. Phrenology 
analyzes the mental elements as no 
other science can, and thus points 
the way to an intelligent develop- 
ment of the forces most needed in 


the improvement of the race. Phren 
ologv should therefore be made a 
guide not only in the schools and 
colleges, but also in determining the 
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adaptation of any individual to labors 
of such importance as to interest the 
community at large. Let the valu- 
able geniuses be sought out, and, if 
need be, pensioned by the govern- 
ment as they are in Germany. Let 
us have fewer expeditions to the 
North Pole; fewer explorations amorg 
the prehistoric rocks; or less con- 
templation of the stars, if we can 
thereby gain time to explore the 
world of human mentality and bring 
to light its hidden treasures.’ Let 
us crown with laurels the men and 
women who have the genius to find 
genius, and who are good enough 
to protect it. Let us all vie with 
each other in making goodness and 
intelligence more popular. Let us 
emphasize in religion the sentiment 
of charity, and put a premium upon 
all that augments moral and intel- 
lectual force. 
ihe —_ 

ANOTHER WORD ABOUT TOLSTOI. 

R. ALICE B. STOCKHAM, of 

Chicago, the wel!-known author- 
ess, who was interested in our sketch 
of Tolstoi last month, wrote us a 
private letter about him which we 
thought would be very acceptable to 
our readers, and so obtained her per- 
mission to publish it. It is especially 
valuable as a statement of the great 
reformer’s remarkable view as to per- 
sonal immortality. It will probably 
surprise many of his admirers, to 
learn that he believes in the annihila- 
tion of individuality at the change we 
call death. On this point his belief 
seems to be essentially the same as 


the doctrine of the materialistic 
school. If Tolstoi is a true Chris- 
tian prophet we may well wonder 
what further interpretations are in 
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store for us. As to his opinions in 
regard to marriage and individual 
ownership of property, we cannot 
help thinking that he ought to study 
the natural constitution of the human 
mind as revealed by phrenology. 

Dr. Stockham’s letter is as follows: 


I regret that I did not know you 
were going to write of Tolstoi. I 
could have given you several impor- 
tant hints concerning him. I spent 
two days at Yasnia Poliania, his 
country home—two days that were 
the most wonderful of my life. I 
have pictures of him and of his wife. 
His entire family is very interesting. 

Tolstoi has heavy, thick lips, de- 
noting very passionate amativeness; 
heavy set brows—one may say stern 
looking—but his eye is as sweet and 
pure as that of a child. To me he 
illustrates a great conquest over in- 
herited tendencies through a knowl- 
edge and recognition of the spiritual 
life. This is why you detect a differ- 
ence in the eyesin different portraits. 
The eye is truly in his case the win- 
dow of the soul. Tolstoi told me 
that ‘‘ mind, or spirit, is all; my body 
is only an expression of what / am.” 
He does not, however, believe in 
continued individualized existence. 
The on resistant doctrine taught by 
Christ has the greatest interest for 
him. He is truly a great soul, but 
in his greatness as simple as a child. 

Tolstoi’s greatness is mainly in his 
fidelity to his convictions. He isthe 
most genuine, honest follower of 
what he believes to be the teachings 
of Christ that I ever met. I believe 
if all, or even half, could and would 
follow Christ’s doctrine of non-resist- 
ance, and put absolute trust in their 
fellow men, we could remove all bolts 
and bars from our doors, and in an 
incredibly short time jails and peni- 
tentiaries would become unnecessary. 
The power of trusting the good in 
man has never been fully tested. 


Yours sincerely, 
Auice B. STOCKHAM. 


DEATH OF PROF. WILLIAM H. 
GIBBs. 
HIS early and popular. advocate 
of phrenology, who entered 


the phrenological field with the 
late P. L. Buell in 1838, while 
George Combe was making his 


American tour, passed away on the 
15th day of September, 1895, at his 
home in Lyons, Iowa. His age was 
seventy-six. 

In 1839 Mr. Gibbs invited Nelson 
Sizer to join him in phrenological 
work, and they traveled together for 
about a year. Mr. Gibbs followed 
phrenology as a traveling lecturer for 
eight years. 

He was born in Coxsackie, New 
York, February 2, 1819. His father 
was a native of Blandford, Mass. , and 
a year after his son’s birth returned 
to his native town, and established 
himself as a merchant. 

At the age of nineteen, William 
commenced lecturing on phrenology, 
and was attractive, popular and ex- 
ceedingly enterprising and industrious 
in that field. In 1845 he and his 
brothers succeeded their father in the 
mercantile business at their home in 
Massachusetts; but becoming imbued 
with the desire to go West, William 
disposed of his interests in Massachu- 
setts, and in 1854 located in Lyons, 
Iowa. A year later he married Miss 
Julia E. Shepard, of Blandford, who 
died three years ago. One son was 
born to them, Eugene S., who sur- 
vives. 

Prof. Gibbs accumulated consider- 
able property in handling real estate, 
and for many years he has been de- 
voted to study and to literary work. 
He became so well informed in the 
science of astronomy that he was in- 
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vited to deliver public lectures on the 
subject, and became connected as as- 
tronomer with a neighboring uni- 
versity, in which he delivered lec- 
tures, and that relation continued 
until his death. 

He had the faculty of making what- 
ever he touched popular and profit- 
able, and was able to present it in 
such a way as to bring the sunny side 
of it to view. 

His social qualities were strong, 
and he had hosts of friends, and not 
one enemy. He became a thirty- 
two degree Mason, and was also an 
active working member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 

Thus the elderly phrenological lec- 
turers are, in the order of time, clos- 
ing their work and leaving the field 
to the cultivation of younger heads 
and hands, and we are reluctantly 
obliged to say, ‘* Friend of our early 
days, farewell.” N. S. 


2. 
— 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL CENTENNIAL. 


N an editorial last January we 
used the following words: ‘‘ It 
is now ninety-nine years since Gall 
began his lectures in Vienna, and 
when the phrenological centennial 
arrives we hope to celebrate the oc- 
casion in some fitting manner.” 
Within the last few weeks we have 
been reminded of this matter by the 
editors of Human Nature, of San 
Francisco, and Zhe Phrenological 
News, of Chicago. These wideawake 
Western friends suggest that we hold 
some sort of national phrenological 
congress next year in honor of our 
centennial anniversary. There can 
be no question as to the immense ad- 
vantages that would follow from such 


a convention. We ought to begin to 
prepare for it immediately. Let in- 
vitations be extended to a number of 
the ablest members of our profession 
to prepare special addresses for the 
occasion, so that representatives of 
the press and other visitors may 
carry away the most favorable re- 
ports of our work, and publish to the 
world an amount of truth about us 
that will arouse profound public in- 
terest in our cause throughout the 
entire country. We should not miss 
such a splendid opportunity to vindi- 
cate our noble science and extend 
our influence into numberless new 
channels. As to the place of meet- 
ing, of course we shall have to be 
governed by the wishes of those who 
participate. Naturally, we in the 
East would prefer to hold the con- 
gress in New York, and we hope that 
this city will be selected. Let us 
hear from friends who are interested 
in the project, and without delay. 


~ 
+e+ 





A DELAYED PHRENOGRAPH. 


E trust that our readers will 
W not be disappointed on ac- 
count of our failure to pub- 
lish in this issue a phrenograph of 
the famous merchant Charles Broad- 
way Rouss, of this city. It was 
announced on the cover of the Octo- 
ber number, and we can safely 
promise to introduce Mr. Roussto our 
readers in the near future, when we 
hope to have some better portraits 
than we would have been able to pre- 
sent this month. 

Mr. Rouss is one of the most re- 
markable conquerors of difficulties 
ever known, and we hope to explain to 
our_readers the secret of his success. 
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{: fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GmNERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plainly, 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
te sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
coviributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating te 
Cuicp Cutturg, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably te Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
te write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten laser, 
avotd misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 











HYPNOTISM AND WITCHCRAFT.—E. M. H. 
—The extreme and illogical notions that 
tend to become current to-day regarding 
hypnotism should be earnestly opposed 
by those who now from careful experience 
what hypnotism is. Coupling it with witch- 
craft, obsession and divers hysterical and 
insane phenomena is unworthy of modern 
intelligence and science. There are great 
possibilities of benign achievement in the 
use of hypnotic suggestion with under- 
standing and discretion. Its mischiefs are 
due to ignorance and a morbid mental- 
ity for which we have no apology to 
make, 


Is Ir PHYSIOGNOMICAL?—]. A.—Ina sense 
the readings of the phrenologist are physi- 
ognomical. He studies the form of the 
head and the physi: logical features of the 
general make-up in order to determine the 
mental disp»sition. It is externals he has 
to deal with directly, andhe must be guided 
by their indications. Dr. Gall, in speaking 
on one occasion of the various names that 
had been given to his theory and teachings, 
said: ‘‘I am a physiognomist,” thus recog- 
nizing the relation of the outward torm and 


character of the head and body to the 
mind. It should be remembered, however, 
that the brain in its growth imparts peculi- 
arity of form in general to the cranium— 
see Holden’s ‘‘ Landmarks, Medical and 
Surgical”—so that in interpreting cranial 
forms we are discussing brain forms and 
the central agent of faculty. Phrenology 
covers the physiognomy and physiology 
of mind. 


A CRIMINAL Type oF Man.—S, E.—We 
do not believe in a class or order of men 
and women who are criminals by nature, 
although so much is said about it to-day 
by certain anthropologists. The condition 
of mental defect through which temptation 
or suggestion to evil acts may operate is 
more the result of imperfect and vicious 
training than of any natural propensity. 
Children, by reason of their imper- 
fect development, are easily led to 
commit acts of serious impropriety and 
wickedness. They will lie and steal and 
do other things condemned by the law of 
morality, yet we do not class them as 
criminals. If, however, a child does not 
receive judicious training, it will grow into 
maturity with that moral imperfection and 
intellectual unbalance that renders the 
adult prone to do wrong and incur the 
odium of society and the law’s punishment 
for offenses. 


ANTITOXIN-SERUM-ORGANIC 
—M. D.—This seems to be an era 
of fads in medicine. Many concoctions, 
derivatives, extracts, cultures, etc., have 
been introduced with loud trumpeting, 
only to be forgotten in a short time. 
Strange how forgetful the profession 
seems to be of the principles of physiology 
and hygiene. Otherwise most of the new 
‘** discoveries” would not be tolerated for 
an hour. Rational treatment is what the 
world needs. The best results are obtained 
where the patient is comfortably kept, has 
good nursing, careful feeding, good air, 
clean surroundings and cheerful considera- 
tion. Consumption, for instance, is best 
treated with good food, lung gymnastics, 
baths, massage and mentalhygiene. The 
wonderful success at Graefenberg and 
Woerishufen were and are due to the 
hygiene, mental and physical, applied 
there. 


EXTRACTS. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such. 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 











How To Stupy STRANGERS BY TEMPERA- 
MENT, FACEAND HEAD. By Nelson Sizer, 
Author of ‘‘ How to Teach,” ‘‘ Choice of 
Pursuits,” ‘‘ Forty Years in Phrenology,” 
etc., etc. Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 367. Fow- 
ler & Wells Co., publishers, New York. 


The appearance of another book by the 
veteran phrenologist and lecturer so well 
known in America, Prof. Nelson Sizer, 
will be cordially welcomed by a very large 
class of people. Especially will this be 
the case because it was assumed that his 
‘*Forty Years in Phrenology,” which ap- 
peared in 1882, would be his valedictory, so 
to speak, in the book-making line. But now 
in his eighty-fourth year he has completed 
a work that shows no failure of mental 
vigor, but rather that freshness of view and 
alacrity of spirit which belong to the man 
who keeps in the front of thought and 
knows what others are doing in matters 
that have aughtin common with his own 
sphere of work. The fifty chapters of this 
book cover a broad range. The stranger, 
whether child or man, is analyzed on all his 
sides. The study of temperament is ex- 
haustive and forms in itself a notablo 
addition to the literature of human physi- 
ology. What talent consists in and its dif- 
ferentiation from culture are taken up and 
fully exhibited. What capacity signifies 
and how it may be brought out through 
appropriate training and applications ; the 
culture of children, exemplified by numer- 
ous examples and portraits from life; the 
professions and their requirements of or- 
ganization and culture; success and what 
it means to the man and society, are 
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among the topics that receive the careful 
and efficient consideration that an experi- 
ence of sixty years in observing human 
nature from many points of view renders 
the author competent to speak of with 
authority. The work is specially interest- 
ing in its character studies, most of whom 
are of people eminent in their individual 
spheres. And those not eminent or widely 
known have some peculiarity of organiza- 
tion and mind that renders the phreno- 
graphs worthy of attention and value as 
subjects of analysis. The many illustra- 
tions, 315, add their interest as object 
lessons, and here and there is one witha 
flavor of quaintness or humor that is im- 
pressive. Taken as a whole, should the 
author write no more, this last volume 
must be regarded by all who have the 
privilege of reading it as a book fit to 
round up the long list of his outgivings to 
the world of science and letters. 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. By ELEANOR KIRK, 
author of ‘‘ Tke Bottom Plank of Mental 
Healing.” 16mo, cloth. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Idea Publishing Company. 


Not quite in the line of ‘‘ Mental Heal- 
ing” as generally understood, and with 
more real, satisfying truth for the average 
reader. We are sure that out of the fiber 
of an experience by no means all sunshine 
E. K. has evolved the sweet encourage- 
ment that glows through the crisp lines. 
An excellent little book for those people to 
read especially who are embittered by the 
anxieties and ills of life—for those who 
tread a path hard beaten by the feet of 
drudgery and servile function. Good ad- 
vice for tired mothers, dejected daughters, 
misanthrapic sons. It is what the mind 
can do for us in maintaining mind and 
body fresh and cheerful that forms the 
text and spirit of the volume, Really we 
are grateful to E. K. for her wholesome 
talk and counsel its wide reading. 


ISRAEL’S GREATEST PROPHET. An excellent 
discourse in the graphic and _ incisive 
manner of Dr. Hastings, editor of The 
The persona propeia of whom 
he speaks is Moses. Boston, Mass, 


Christian, 








PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Pror. Cozens (class of '91) will lecture in 
the Red River Valley through November 
and December, and will be glad to see his 
old friends again. 


De L. SACKETT commences a course of 
six lectures under the auspices of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, at Belvi- 
dere, Ill., October 10, ’95. 


GeorGE W. MoyLe writes from Salt Lake 
City: ‘‘l am now with Prof. Alexander. 
Just returned from an experimental trip 
through Idaho and southern Utah, and ex- 
pect to join the professor on the following 
Saturday in a trip to Montana.” 


Pror. C. A. Gates, class of '88, will be 
at West Salem, Wis., for some time to 
come. Hesends us orders for charts, and 
also gives some good suggestions for the 
columns of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
We wish him success. 


WE have just heard from H. E. Swain, 
class of 70. He has been indisposed, and 
had to give up the lecture field for awhile ; 
but, after much needed rest, he hopes to 
keep in the field for the season. He has 
our good wishes. 


Pror. Morris has given two lectures at 
Owatunna, Minn., and expects to give 
twelve more at that place of five thousand 
inhabitants. He is duving very well. In 
about a week he expects to visit the phren- 
ological societies in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and in November hopes to com- 
mence lecturing in Faribault. He contem- 
plates staying in southern Minnesota all 
the winter. He writes that one day he 
worked from 8 A.M. to 11.50P.M. Hada 
crowded house that night and a full house 
the night before. 


Pror. W, G. ALEXANDER is now at Butte, 
Mont. He has been having crowded 
houses, according to the reports of the 
local papers, and his lecture on ‘‘ Love, 
Courtship and Marriage” was a decided 
success. The Professor is doing good 
work in that section of the country; he 
obtains good prices for examinations; he 
retains the respect of the community; is 
an able examiner, and we only wish that 
more of our graduates would follow such 
lines of presenting the subject as does 
Prof. Alexander. 


Mrs. JEAN Morris ELLs, class of '94, 
writes from Frederickion, N. B., that she 
has has just finished a course of lectures at 
St. John which the best people of the town 
have attended. She paid $35 a night for 
the Opera House. She left St. John with 
very pleasant reminiscences of the place 
and people. The press were particularly 
courteous to her. 


Dr. MARTHA J. KELLER, 27 Arcade, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, writes: ‘The Cincinnati 
Phrenological Society opened October 4, 
with very flattering prospects for a suc- 
cessful year, locating themselves in the 
new Odd Fellow Temple, corner of Seventh 
and Elm streets. A large number were 
present. Six new members admitted, and 
several names given in as candidates for 
membership. Meetings are to be held on 
the first, third and fifth Fridays of each 
month. The president elected was J. B. 
Bienz ; vice-president,, Dr. Oscar Todhun- 
ter; treasurer, D. Dennon; secretary, Mrs. 
M. Youngson; corresponding secretary, 
Dr. Martha J. Keller. It is hoped that all 
Cincinnati will avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity for improvement, as the invitation 
is extended to all to attend these meet- 
ings.” 


BerorE this number of THE JOURNAL 
reaches our subscribers the ciass of 1895 of 
the American Institute of Phrenology will 
doubtless have been graduated. This 
eight weeks’ course of instruction we hope 
will be serviceable to each and every one 
of the thirty-five graduates, in their several 
walks in life. Atthe gathering in theclass 
room with the preceptors for the last time 
on the 26th day of October, diplomas will 
be handed to the students to aid them in 
new fields of thought and occupation. Of 
course we shall miss their faces here, but 
trust that they will not allow us to forget 
them. We hope they will keep us informed 
of their whereabouts, their prospects, and 
their doings, always remembering as has 
been frequently mentioned in these col- 
umns, that there is room for every good 
phrenologist in this great world. Let them 
see to it that their names appear as often 
as possible in the ‘* Field Notes” of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The Fowler & 
Wells Company is always ready to receive 
and answer correspondence from its co- 
workers. 

















FOWLER & 





WELLS CO. 


On February 29,1884, the FOWLER §& WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER §& WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER §& WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL AND TENCE OF HEALTH ?#s $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.75 when premiums offered 
ars sent to subscribers. 


Toney, when sent by mail, should be in the form 
a Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 

ders, Brafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver er ether coin should not be sent by mail, as 
it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change o/ post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing theold as well as the new address, but not with- 
out this information. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may de ordered 
vom this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and eur Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Popular Science Monthly, October.—Contains Dr. 
White’s chapters in the ** Warfare of Science.”” Mr. 
Spencer discusses the ** Man of Science and Philoso- 

er.” Recent Superstition, Professor Huxley, 
Pleasures of the Telesco Material of Morality 
(Sully) and War in Civilization are very interest- 
ing features. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Self-Culture.—Devoted to interests of the Home 
University League. September number discusses 
Huxley, The English Republic, Good Roads, 
Human Progress, etc. The Werner Company, 
Chicago and New York. 


Annals of Hygiene, October.—Discusses human 
health, garbage disposal, the management in relation 
to consumption, will and impulse, the “Heaith of the 
Pope,”’ and many other topics of sanitary interest. A 
useful monthly and bad for the practicing doctors if 
much read. Philadelphia. 


Good Housekeeping has a full list of topics on do- 
mestic methods and manners, with certain literary 
effusions sandwiched between. Springfield, Mass. 


Journal of Hygiene October.—Talks plainly of vivi- 
section, overea'ing, bad breath, human perfection, 

arental duties, etc. Always crisp and suggestive. 
ew York: M. L. Holbrook, M.D, 








Harper's for October is an attractive number. 
Among the best things are “ At the Sign of the Bal- 
sam Bough,’”’ ** Alone in China,” and a pleasant ar- 
ticle describing the British royal family at Balmoral. 
‘“* The Future in Relation to American Naval Power,” 
“The Gift of Story-Telling,” “Thrée Gringos in 
Central America” and Charles Dudley Warner inthe 
— Study” should be mentioned also, New 

ork. 


The October Avena is unusually well stocked. A 
fine portrait of the new Tennessee authoress, Will 
Allen Dromgoole, forms the frontispiece, and an 
illustrated paper on “ Chester-on. the-Dee,”’ from the 
pen of the editor, opens this issue. Mr. Flower gives 
a vivid description of this quaint old city. Helen 
Gardener talks of *‘ Sound Morality.” A good paper 
discus<es the vaccination question, and other more or 
less rational topics are presented with force. Boston. 


Lippincott’s has “My Strange Patient” for its 
leading feature, and a dozen titles follow that are 
readable. Philadelphia. 


Boots _and Shoes Weekly.—Current numbers at 
hand. Certainly a trade periodical that should con- 
tent well those interested in the lines it represents. 
Every number has some [fresh and “catching” feat- 
ure. M. D. Richardson, New York. 


Merck's Market Report concerns pharmaceutical 
interests. 1s liberal in tone, and yet represents as an 
organ the manufacturing druggist. Contains much 
matter of value to the general medical profession. 
Bi-weekly. New York. 


American Med.-Surgical Bulletin.—Semi-monthly. 
Late numbers show increasing activity on the part of 
the editors to make their digests serviceable to the 
practicing reader. The departments are usually well 
furnished with careful gleanings. New York. 


Critic.—Weekly review of literature and the arts, 
The criticisms on current publications that constitute 
the chief raison d'etre of this fifteen-year-old weekly 
are as a rule carefully and candidly written, and 
guide the book buyer in his choice. The letters on 
books and book-writers and things are very pleasant 
and informing, and so are the many brief comments 
that fill niches in every issue. 


£clectic.—Foreign literature. October number has 
a goodly list of excellent selections covering a wide 
field of topics. E.R. Pelton. New York. 


Review of Reviews.—October. In its regular de- 
partment digests the prominent events of the day— 
political, social, industrial. Among special features 
are “Religious Journalism ” and ‘“ Journalists, Mat- 
abeleland under the British South African Company,” 
‘** The Maori”’ and the “* Manitoba School Question.” 
The literary section is usually well filled. Albert 
Shaw, editor. New York. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.—New York. Oc- 
tober has ** Deepdene,”’ ‘* Monte Oliveto,” * Women 
as Athletes,’”’ ** Burmese Women,” “The Town and 
Cloth Halls of Flanders,” “ Alpine Soldiers,” ** The 
Last Days of Torquato Tasso,” and ‘* Light Givers,” 
that deserve mention, 








The Three Months’ Trial Offer of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for the small sum of twenty- 
five cents is meeting with fair demand. The offer to 
supply fifteen issues of the Journat for the yearly 
subscription price of $1.50, twelve numbers, should 
certainly be a great inducement to both subscriber 
and agent, and we trust that many more will further 
avail themselves of it, as it is special and the offer 
will be withdrawn with the closing of the year. 


How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face and Head.—The long-prom- 
ised, much-talked of book, the last and greatest work 
of our Prof. Sizer, who has been for over forty years 
the home examiner of this house, is now ready. It 
isa companion and sequel to “‘ Heads and Faces,” 
which latter book in its general information and 
practical teachings at once attracted public notice 
and attained to public approval, and to-day has 
reached a circulation of nearly 200,000 copies. It 
makes its bow with the title “* How to Study Stran- 
gers by Temperament, Face and Head,” and which 
title appeals to every professor, scientist, teacher 
and clergyman. With its 362 pages of interesting 
matter it is offered to the public at the low price of 
seventy cents in paper and $1.50 in cloth binding. 
The latter contains two excellent portraits of the 
author, one at the age of 58 and the other at the age 
of 83, and to all his friends and admirers these por- 
traits should be of great and sufficient value for 
everyone to obtain a copy of the cloth bound book. 


Comparative Phrenology.—One of the 
editors of Tue PuHrenovocicar Journat, H. S. Dray- 
ton, M.D., LL.B., A.M., the author of many practi- 
cal books and brochures on phrenology, mesmerism, 
etc., has penned some pages which we think will be 
of interest to the earnest student and to the practical 
mesmerist. Further descriptions of this book will 
appear in succeeding numbers of Tre Journar. We 
think in its treatment of the phystfology of the brain 
and comparative phrenology it will fill a long vacant 
field in this branch of literature. 


We are about to bring out another edi- 
tion of The Temperaments; or, The Varieties of Phy- 
sical Constitution in Man as Relating to Mental 
Character and the Practical Affairs of Life, by D. 
H, Jacques, M.D. 

This work has long been before the public, and 
stands alone in its able treatment of the subject title. 
The chapters treat on “The Human Body and Its 
Functions,’’ with such outlines of anatomy and phy- 
siology as are necessary to the right understanding 
of the temperaments, ancient and modern theories 
being described as well as the general classification ; 
Temperament and Configuration ; Temperament and 
Color ; Temperament and Mentality ; Temperament 
in Age and Sex; Domestic Relations; Health and 
Dress; Races, Nations, and with concluding chapters 
on Studies in Temperaments, with illustrations of 
the great tragedienne, the Mormon leader, a savage 
chieftain, a working bishop, a literary lady,an Amer- 
ican soldier, etc., etc.; and Temperament in the 


Lower Animals, showing the effect of domestica- 
tion on horses, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, etc, 
postpaid, 


$1,50, 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 








To phrenologists, lecturers and agents. 
By the many and continuous applications for certain 
books from our catalogue, our attention has been 
brought to your side of the question, and on the 
theory that the “laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ we 
have made a special collection of exhaustive circulars 
of these books, and are prepared to furnish them to 
the above mentioned applicants who may send us 
orders for one or more of the following books: 

Heads and Faces. 

The Temperaments. 

New Physiognomy. 

Chastity. 

Science of a New Life. 

Creative and Sexual Science. 

Practical Typewriting. 


Swain Cookery, by Dr. Rachel Swain, 
in its valuable hints advocates more grain food and 
a vegetable diet, with meat in a subordinate place ; 
that the latter is less nutritive and more irritating. 
Her idea is to give healthful, palatable, and delicious 
menus for everyday use. The author shows that 
the meat-eating races are not long-lived or capable 
of great endurance, by pointing to the rice eaters 
of Japan. The receipts are not theoretical, but 
practical, and she has studied to make them simple 
for everyday use. 





UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s 


Tar Soap 


IS THE BEST 
SHAMPOOING AGE 


known. It does not dry 
the hair, but leaves it 
soft and glossy. Itallays 
Itching, removes Dan- 
druff, and prevents 
Baldness. It is pure, 
antiseptic, 


—‘+And stands at the head 
of all others for Bathing 
Infants and Invalids.’’ 


—New England Medical Monthly 
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—nothing but water. That's all you need 
with Pearline. Don’t use any soap 
with it. If what we claim is true, that 
Pearline is better than soap, the 
soap doesn’t have a chance to do 
any work, It’s only in the way. 
Besides, some soaps might cause 
trouble—and you'd lay. it to 
Pearline. You'll never get Pearl- 
ine’s very best work till you use it just 
as directed on the package. Then 


you'll have the easiest, quickest, most 
economical way of washing ow cleaning 
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“Two Points of View. 

















A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is 
the greatest remedy I ever heard of; I wish I 
owned it. I had little faith when I began its 
use,and my faith was not increased by the use 
of the first box, but my wife was anxious for 
me to continue it, for, said she, it is such 
a clean, hol » and 7 bl 
method, it must help you. So I continued 
and soon began to improve. I used four 
boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared 
and has never returned. If one in a thousand 
of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fis- 
sure, or Fistula could only learn of its 
wonderful virtues, the proprietors would 
reap a good reward, and they deserve to. I 
wonder that they don’t advertise it more. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, 








I wouldn’t give a rap fora financial interest | 
in a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one 
package will cure a whole neighborhood, said 
| &@ mantheother day. I have tried everything 
| I have ever heard of for twenty years to rid 
myself of Piles, which I inherited. 
years ago I bought Komchacin Caloric, used 
it three times, and have had no trouble since. 
My grandmother, eighty years old and most 
of her life a sufferer from the same complaint, 
was cured from the same package, and there 
is some left. 

Our new principle, wholly unlike any 
other heretofore used, for the cure of 


Piles, Fissure, and Fistula, sent post- 
paid for $1. 00. Particulars and proofs 
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132 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaugnt. 
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The “ Tasmanian Mail” in speaking of 
Fanny Armstrong’s “ Children of the Bible” com- 
mends the book to the public, and especially to the 
great army of school teachers who work the soil 
which is here dealt with. It is plain and simple in 
its analysis, historical narration and in its deeper 
teaching. It indorses the author when she says: 
“ Written not to instruct grown people, neither to 
please merely, but for the spiritual good of the chil- 
dren.”’ Its useful glossary of biblical terms makes 
the volume additionally acceptable. The reviewer 
adds that “* the book may influence the progress of the 
world affairs, and make the more medern of its 
creatures better characters for eternity.” 

We recommend this book toagents. Many thou- 
sand copies of it have already been sold. Further 
explanation here seems uncalled for. Circulars and 
terms can be had on applications at this office. 


Household Remedies for the Prevalent 


Disorders of the Human Organism. By 
Felix L. Oswald, M.D. This useful work still lays 
claim to the quotation on title page, “If the right 
theory should ever be proclaimed . it will solve 
many riddles.”" Theauthorteachesthat nature, logic 
and experience solve many riddles. Thechapters treat 
of Hygienic Instincts, Climatic and Other Influences, 
Malnutrition, with essays on Asthma, the Alcoholic 
Habit, Enteric Disorders, Nervous Maladies, Ca- 
tarrh, Pleurisy, Croup, and gives many remedies. 
The author and his writings have long been before 
the public. He has written on Physical Education, the 
Bible of Nature, and is also a continual ontrib- 
utor to the Popular Science Monthly, International 
Review, etc. Price of this book is $1, postpaid. 


The Voice of Missions, published 
monthly and bi-monthly, at Atlanta, Georgia, by 
Bishop Turner, of the A. M. E. Church, comes to us 
with interesting articles, among which are ‘Our 
African Letter; or, Liberia's Every Day Life,’’ and 
which is, in the letter by Dr. McKane, of Monrovia, 
W.C. A., full of news. He shows the life of the 
people there, the resources of the country, mention- 
ing militia, government, church, education and legal 
matters ; its commerce, mining, hunting, fishing, etc. 
He shows us a country that has been wrongly written 
about. He writesa series of articles; says that the 
average intelligence in this community is fair, while 
the life is somewhat of a pioneer one. The return to 
“the honest worker,” as he expresses it, ‘in this 
heaven on earth "’ is very satisfactory. 


Attention is called to the Health and 
Massage Rollers and Developers. The accompany- 
ing Manualof Massotherapy by Dr. E. W. Forest 
gives directions for their use in various forms of 
disease. The object of this roller is to make massage 
practical, to bring into the home the easiest and 
pleasantest methods of cure and exercise. It can be 
used with little fatig \¢ by one’s self or by an attend- 
ant,andentirely ithout exposure or even undressing, 
and avoids what is often so unpleasant, the hand 
touch of the operator. It isa reliable treatment for 
cold fet ; to bring the blood from congested brain ; 
to take the sense of fatigue and languor out of tired 
and tiffened muscles at bedtime. Read over the 
advertisement, which appears in another column. 





The October number of the Phrenological 
Magazine contains a character study of Lord Wolse- 
ly, the new Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, by L. N. Fowler, and a short biographical 
sketch by the editor. The article on “The Brain of 
Man, Its Architecture and Requirements,”’ bespeaks 
an interesting chapter. The serials, as usual, are in- 
teresting. The articles on “ The Primitive Child” 
and ‘* Injuries of the Head” are timely. The Notes 
and Queries, Members’ Notes and Children’s Column 
show considerable thought in trying to have every 
subscriber retain hisinterest. In other words, every- 
thing in the way of reform seems to be mentioned or 
hinted at, even the “ Ideal Bicycling Costume.” 


Special List of Useful Books for the 
family, for the treatment of hygiene, and for general 
information for the doctor, the professional nurse, 
the mother and the child. On receipt of a two-cent 
stamp a copy of this list will be sent free. Give your 
name and address plainly, that no mistake may be 
made. 


Packer’s Soap in its purity, etc., should 
be a great addition to the toilet room, also for bathing 
and shampooing. It is a hygienic soap, beneficial to 
the hair, skin, and comforting to the traveler and 
the invalid. This is not a new preparation, but one 
of long standing and high reputation. 


Wanted—Volume 9, 1847, of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. We shall be glad to hear 
from anyone having this volume in their possession. 


The attention of our readers is called 
to the three months’ trial offer as advertised in this 
number of the Journat. This will give youall an 
opportunity to interest your friends in the JournaL 
and in phrenology. We willsend the remaining 
numbers of this year as issued to any address upon 
receipt of 25 cents, and we are sure that many will 
accept this offer to become acquainted with the 
merits of the JournaL, the truths disseminated in 
which cre of vital importance to everyone. 


The Diary of the Grand Army of the 
Republic is the most complete hand-book of military 
information that has been made. Though filling but 
122 pages (pocket size), it will be difficult to find an 
important fact concerning the great wars of the 
world which is not recorded, and this is especially 
true of the late Civil War. It presents a complete 
chronological history of it, and also information con- 
cerning the Grand Army, its organizations, badges, 
meetings, principles, etc., and as a book of reference 
it is compact, convenient and indispensable. Price 
25 cents. 


Wells’ Chart, with its new title page, 
improved table and attractive covers, is being uséd 
more largely than ever before. We receive many 
orders for this excellent chart, which is the best one 
now made. 


January, 1895, numbers of THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL wanted, 








Quaker Qat 


The most delicious and economical breakfast food in 
the wide, wide world. Pure and sweet. Try it! 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


FoR THE BICYCLE use Drxon’s No 
679 CYCLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 


It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, I5 cents. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Curing by Hygiene 


We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 
a specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs 

atients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SEND FOR DENTAL PAMPHLETS. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y. 





True Manhood 


THE SECRET OF POWER 


A Manual of Sexual Science and Guide to Health, 
Strength and Purity 


By E. R. SHEPHERD 


Is an invaluable aid to parents, guard 
for boys and guide for men. By following 
its teachings happiness will be secured, 
health wili be preserved and transmitted to 
whole generations of strong, pure and 
happy beings. 


Cloth, Price Reduced. Prepaid, $1.25. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 
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This Long Slip * 
of Nainsook, with oheted 
yoke of ten hemst tched 
tucks, and one row of in- 
sertion in the centre; 
full s eeves and neck 
finished with ruffle 
of fine embroidery, at 
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(Postage paid. 85 cts.) 
Illustrates with what 

perfect satisfaction 
shonpine fore ildren 
ean be done at the 
one piace where their 
outfitting is the ex- 
elusive business. 

Done just as well 
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700 Pictures | 
BEST&CO 60.62 west 
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NEW YORK, 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS» 


~ While it is under new management, with new edi- 
tors and new contributors, it is still the oldest and 
most reputable publication of its kind in the West, 
this being the twenty-sixth year of its age 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Sunt 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names of 
friends who might subscribe for our magazine, we 
will mail our one dollar magazine a full year. At 30 
cents we loSe money the first year, but hope you will 
continue to bea subscriber, after seeing twelve num- 
bers. If you wish to see the Magazine before sub- 
scribing, send 1o cents and receive a sample copy and 
a free gift of an aluminum, dime-size charm, with the 


| Lord’s a engraved in smallest characters ; 


| bright as si 





ver, and never tarnishes. We po NOT 
SEND SAMPLE COPIES FREE, SO Save your postal cards, 
as no notice will be given them. Subscription price, 
$1.00 per year. Address 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE 
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“AN you have gout about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘*How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTuaL LIFE, 92I-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WZ LA DY Agents Wanted 

\' ge to sell the Petit Patent 
— Electric Womb Battery 
.“— Woman’s bestfriend. Sim- 
TTI ple,safe andgives immediate 
\~ relief. Sealed circular free. 
Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


















WORKS BY 0. S. FOWLER 


On Phrenology, Physiology, Health, etc., and their application to 
Human Improvement 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED 
Embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mental Powers in their Various De- 
grees of Development, and location of the Phrenological Organs. The 
Mental Phenomena produced by their combined action, and the location 
of the faculties amply illustrated. $1.50. 

EDUCATION AND SELF- IMPROVEMENT COMPLETE 
Comprising ‘‘ Physiology, Animal and Mental,” ‘‘Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character,” ‘‘Memory and Intellectual Improvement.” One 
large vol., illustrated. Muslin, $3.50. 


This book. comprises the series of popular works on the application of Phrenology to Education 
and Self-Improvement, with numerous illustrations. May also be had singly. 


MEMORY AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. $1.00, 
SELF-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER 
Including the Management of Children and Youth. $1.00. 
PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND MENTAL 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and 
Mind. $1.00. 
MATERNITY 
or, The Bearing and Nursing of Children, including Female Education 
and Beauty. $1.00. 
MATRIMONY 
or, Phrenology and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Comp: anions for Life, including Directions to the Married for Living to- 
gether Happily. 40 cents. 
LOVE AND PARENTAGE 
Applied to the Improvement of Offspring; including Directions to 
Lovers and the Married. 40 cents. 
AMATIVENESS 
or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality; including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Single. 25 cents. 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
With over One Hundred Engravings and a Chart for Phrenologists, for 
the Recording of Phrenological Development. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


1.00, 

svNovens OF PHRENOLOGY, AND CHARTS 
For Describing the Phrenological Developments, for the use of Lecturers 
and Examiners. ro cents. 

HOMES FOR ALL; OR, THE GRAVEL WALL 
A New, Cheap and Superior Mode of Building, adapted to Rich and 
Poor. $1.00. 

HUIMAN SCIENCE 
or, Phrenology, its Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Teachings, etc., as 
Applied to Human and Self-Improvement, Education of the Young, etc. 
One large octavo vol., $3.00. 

CREATIVE SCIENCE 
or, Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter- Relations and adapta- 
tions, as taught by Phrenology and Physiology. One large octavo 
vol., $3.00. 

Postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., PuBLisHERs 
27 East 21st Street, New York 








Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —-.-_|.ft 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 


| American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per- 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (aot 
frizzed or curly) to show the ‘contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings of the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Aiso your age and color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st St., New York 
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WILHIDE’S EXHALER __ ummm 





It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 


Only costs one visit to the Doctor 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure 
of diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT 

1, “It is almost an instantaneous cure of common 
colds.”’ 

2. “It aids digestion and gives me an appetite’ — 

3. “It relieves me of mental and physical weari- 
ness from close study and indoor work ”——— 

4. “It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing 
sleep.” 

5. “It is the best tonic”’ 

6. * Can do no hurt and always does good ” 

7. “It increased my chest two inches in a few 








1S SAID OF THE EXHALER 


monthsand I am a healthier man.” 

J. M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, says: “To this Instrument I 
owe more than all medicines, or outdoor exercise 
and were I compelled to choose between the use of 
the tube for one and a half hours a day, and all other 
exercises and medicines with ut it, for the removal of 
pulmonary disease, experience and observation 
would lead me to prefer the tube.”” 

Ger Agents Wanted. Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLSCO., 27 E. 21st St., New York 





PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY 


“The Best Exposition of the very highest development of Manual 
Skill in Typewriting ”’ is 


The Standard Work on the Touch or 
All-Finger Method 


FOR SCHOOLS, BUSINESS COLLEGES AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 





=fe} ati, |= 


ANTISEPTIC, 
AND PROPHYLACTIC, 





NON-TOXIC, | FOR EXTERNAL 
NON -IRRITANT,| AND INTERNAL USE. 





ORMULA.—Borine ts composed of the 
active constituents of styrax benzoin, gault a 
eecueens, spirea ulmaria, solidago olora, 

amamelis virginica, the stearoptenes of thymus 
serpyllum, eucalyptus globulu.s, ricnth2 arven- 

, with boracic acid, 

Borine possesses afragrant o'or anda wry 
agreeable pungent taste. ]t mixes with water 
in all proportions, and is compatible with most of 
the preparations of the pharmacopoeia, It does 


not injure or stain the most delicate fabric, and 
is therefore useful as a general disinfectant. 

Borine is hich!y recommended as a Mouth 
Wash, as a Gargle, Spray or Lotion in inflamma- 
tions of the throat, nose and mucous membranes; 
for Inhalation in croup, diphtheriaand whooping 
cough; as. soothing and antiseptic application to 
wounds, burns, etc., and internally as a sedative, 
antifermentative and carminative in digestive 
troubles and in intestinal disorders, 


SEND FOR LITERATURE &SAMPLES. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y. 

















rae Subscrivtion PXAEDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


ENING ALI YAN QUAY 

















WorLDSG LLECTS 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Every intelligent reader will find In 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. - - - 


‘*Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry —all 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.”’— Zvening Bulletin, Phila. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


Phe Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 


Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 
CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 
THE LIVING AGE and any one of the $3.00 monthlies, will be sent for a year, post-paid. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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T: METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE 


Devoted to 


Occult, Philosophic and Scientific Research 


paited by {SEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE end ssuep ONTHLY 


The only first-class magazine in the world devoted to the higher (or metaphysical) side of every import»nt 
subject of life, presented in a trustworthy manner by the best writers of the day in every part of the world. 
Always the best. 

Yearly Subscription, $2.50. Single Copies, 25 cts 


Agents wanted in every locality. 
Send for blank forms and the necessary material for procuring clubs 


The Philosophy of Mental Healing 


By LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE 
A clear interpretation of the scientific status of the Mental Healing Movement 
“* There is a constant temptation to quote, but we must leave interested readers to enjoy the work as a 
whole. Meanwhile we commend it as a most valuable contribution to the literature of mental healing yet 
given to the public ; dignified in tone, clear and definite in statement, and logical in its conclusions.” 
—Boston EvENnING TRANSCRIPT. 


Cloth, $2.00; Full Gold, $2.50 


New Light from the Great Pyramid ! 


The Astronomico-Geographical System of the Ancients Recovered and Applied to the Elucidation of 
History, Ceremony, Symbolism, and Religion 


By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 
*** New Light from the Great Pyramid’ isa == by a gentleman whose careful scholarship claims our 
profound respect in the present volume. . ._. We have read this work, which is partly astronomical, 


partly astrological, withinterest. . . Mr. pinems has produced a work that is rich and suggestive. The 
volume will give you enough to think of for the next three months.””—New York HERALp. 


** A book not only novel in its arrayed facts, but charmingly told, and so full of suggested novelties as to 
be highly interesting.”"—Cuicaco InrER-OcEan, 


In Cloth, Illustrated, Price $4.00 


Parsifal: The Finding of Christ Through Art 


A WAGNER STUDY; By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


“A very full and enthusiastic exposition of the views Wagner held at the close of his life asto the reality 
and power of Christ's relations tomen. A valuable appendix contains much additional matter. 
Pp PE 


—Pvustic Opinion. 
Cloth, $1.25 
Postpaid to any address on receipt of price 


Send your address for Descriptive Catalogue of Important Books, issued and for sale by The Meta- 
Bodie an Publishing Company, importers and publishers of Occult, Philosophic, and Scientific Literature, 
: ooks and Periodicals Relating to Progressive Thought, Works on Metaphysical Healing and Mental Phi- 
osophy. 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ALL THINKING PEOPLE 


especially physicians and sci- 
entists, are asked to thoroughly 
investigate the theory of and 
results that follow the applica- 
tion of 





“" Oxygen 
Home Remedy 





Without Medicine. 





A “SURE CURE?” 


North Carolina Supreme Court. 


WALTER Ciark, Associate Justice. 
Rareicu, N. C., Jan. 26, 1894. 


We have found the Electropoise very valuable 
—especially for children. I got one last May, 
and I am sure I have saved three times its cost 
already in doctors and drug store bills. From my 
experience with it and observation, I can safely 
recommend it. 


Yours truly, 
WALTER CLARK. 


Of course not; but by its new 
method of applying that potent 
curative agent, oxygen, the 
Electropoise has often cured 
cases pronounced ‘‘incurable.” 


Book by mail for the asking. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


1122 Broadway, New York. 
407 Oxford Street, London. 


Better Than for 15 Years. 


We are slow to commend new discoveries of 
any kind, for the reason that so many of them 
prove to be worthless. But we commend the 
* Electropoise”’ as a safe and effective health 
restorer. We do not pretend to explain the 
philosophy of its workings, but having realized 
its beneficial effects we can speak of its results. 

This notice of the “ Electropoise”’ is without 
solicitation, and entirely gratuitous. We do it for 
the good of the afflicted. 

REV. W. McDONALD, 
In Boston Christian Witness, Sept., 1891 
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